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Ir is proper to preface this article by saying that most of the facts 
have already been published in the Public Service Review by the same 
author. An Indian war is always a serious matter, as it generally 
breaks out suddenly and there is no telling how far-reaching it may be 
in its effects. Thesparse settlements are overrun and many individuals 
killed before any relief can be afforded. The troubles in the States of 
Nevada and California in 1866 and 1867 have never been properly 
appreciated. Bold and fearless bands of savages roamed at will over 
large extents of country, murdering unsuspecting and helpless people, 
and using the torch freely in the infant communities of the States 
mentioned. Taking advantage of the disturbed condition of the Union 
during the Civil War, the red men thought it the proper time to avenge 
their fancied wrongs, and at the same time to add to their own wealth. 
For years they had watched the immigrants as they slowly toiled across 
the continent, on their way to the new lands bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean, and having possessed themselves of good arms and a plentiful 
supply of ammunition, sought to arrest their progress, or at least to 
take from them what they had. Being in no way scrupulous about 
the means adopted to bring about this state of affairs, they swarmed on 
the thoroughfares and occupied the dark defiles. 

The California and Nevada Volunteers had rendered good service 
in keeping back the insolent foemen, and Lieutenant-Colonel McDer- 
mit, of the Second Regiment of California Cavalry Volunteers, was killed 
by them in Nevada, in the summer of 1865, while out scouting and 
guarding the roads. Colonel McDermit was a brave and cautious man, 
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but while leading his horse down a mountain-side was waylaid by one 
of his wily foemen and shot dead at once. This act greatly incensed 
the California Volunteers, who were a superior body of men, utterly 
fearless and untiring. From that time forth they put forward their 
utmost efforts, and spared no pains to find the savages, who mainly 
belonged to the Piutes and Snake tribes. 

Upon the death of McDermit, Lieutenant-Colonel Hooker, who 
was promoted to his place in the Second Regiment of California Cavalry 
Volunteers, took command of the District of Nevada, which he retained 
until mustered out of the service, and until the arrival of regular troops 
after the close of the Civil War. He was a man of a good deal of 
energy of character, and had his head-quarters at Fort Churchill, some 
twenty-seven miles from Virginia City, near the banks of Carson River, 
a well-built post in the midst of a desolate region. The mountains of 
Nevada furnished ample hiding-places, while the warm valleys were 
safe retreats during the cold winter season for the savages and their 
animals, as nearly all of them were mounted. 

The care of the women and children is always a matter of great 
moment to the Indians while engaged on the war-path, and gives them 
the greatest anxiety. An effective blow can always be administered to 
them by capturing their wives and little ones. There is no better 
place to conceal considerable bodies of people than the rocky gorges of 
the mountains, many caves of considerable dimensions being found 
among the great lava-fields, to be met in all directions. It must be 
borne in mind that these people had occupied this region for an in- 
definite period, and were well acquainted with all of its secret recesses 
and handsome valleys. Food supplies of pine-nuts, acorns, grass-seeds, 
and tule, or flags, could be found easily, and tame cattle and horses 
made up the wealth of the red men. They had a fair supply of cloth- 
ing, but from infancy Indians are not well clad, and can endure a great 
degree of cold without much apparent suffering. They wear clothing 
as much for ornament as for actual use, and, upon going into battle, 
like to strip off everything. Their tactics in war do not differ from 
those of their kindred farther to the eastward, they deeming it the height 
of folly to expose themselves openly to the bullets of their enemies. 
Every inequality of the ground is taken advantage of, as well as every 
root, tree, bush, rock, and shrub. They can conceal themselves behind 
the smallest objects. 

The first action of any moment was fought by Captain George D. 
Conrad, with twenty-five men of Company B and twenty-five of Com- 
pany I, under Lieutenant Duncan, all of the Second California Cavalry, 
who attacked the hostiles on the west side of Quinn’s River, near Fish 
Creek, on the 11th of January, 1866. The savages fought well, but 
the determination of the volunteers soon caused them to give ground, 
though not until thirty-five of their number had been killed and nine 
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captured. Corporal Biswell and Privates Duffield, Riley, and Shultz 
were wounded, and several of the horses were killed and wounded. 
This was quite a severe check upon the red men, and showed them that 
‘the time had arrived when the whites were determined to avenge the 
wrongs done them on so many occasions. 

Their loss caused them deep grief, and there was wailing through 
the mountain region. For the first time they began to realize the 
danger they were in, although none of them yet thought of coming in 
and giving themselves up and suing for peace. They possessed great 
resolution, and having retained the advantage in numerous small en- 
counters with the settlers, thought this was but a temporary disad- 
vantage, and that in the next affair they would retrieve their fallen 
fortunes, and times would continue as they had been before. In this 
they were mistaken, and were obliged to receive still greater chastise- 
ment. 

On the 15th of February, 1866, Major Samuel P. Smith, of the 
Second California Cavalry, with a body of troops made up of volunteers 
and citizens, numbering in all eighty-one, encountered the savages near 
Rock Cafion in Nevada. A severe fight ensued, in which one hundred 
and fifteen Indians were killed and nineteen captured. Private Austin, 
of Company D, was killed. Major Smith and Privates Resler, Grim- 
shaw, Balta, and Rhuman, of Company D, and Privates Mills and 
Smith, of Company F, were wounded. Major Mellen, Captain Starr, 
and Lieutenant Robinson, of the Second California Cavalry, were with 
the detachment. Sixty horses which had been stolen from the settlers 
were recovered, and a large amount of Indian property was destroyed. 
On account of the good conduct of Majors Smith and Mellen they were 
subsequently appointed officers in the regular army, the former a 
captain in the Eighth, and the latter a lieutenant in the Sixth Cavalry. 
This was a very important affair, and reflected great credit upon the 
troops engaged. At one time it was feared that the whole detachment 
would be cut off, but a vigorous onslaught, led by Major Smith in 
person, gave the whites possession of the strong grounds occupied by 
the enemy, who were soon put to flight with the losses above men- 
tioned. The foemen were considerably disheartened by this defeat, 
which was a severe one. 

Sergeant James T. Edwards, while out with eight men of the 
Second California Cavalry, had an encounter with a war party in 
Paradise Valley, on the 7th of March, 1866, in whieh six Indians 
were killed. The skirmish was conducted with great energy and skill, 
showing that the sergeant understood his profession well, and was pre- 
pared to make the best of the occasion. 

By this time the Indians had been taught some lessons of prudence, 
and their head men no longer thought they could overthrow the whites 
so easily. Their arms were of an excellent quality, having been pur- 
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chased for them by unscrupulous white men who lived, in some in- 
stances, on terms of perfect equality with them. At that day there was 
an abundance of money in Nevada, the silver mines turning out large 
quantities of bullion, and each of the Indians as chose to labor earned 
good wages. The Washoe Indians, especially, were industrious and 
careful, and consequently had more of the comforts of life than they 
had ever before known. These Indians were by no means friendly to 
the Piutes, and were glad to see them overthrown by the soldiers. 
There was a good deal of bitterness of feeling, as the Washoes had 
been overpowered once by their enemies, when the best-looking women 
were taken away from them, and they were allowed to keep only a few 
horses. Their task-masters had been very hard on them, and oppressed’ 
them in various ways, until they became little better than slaves of 
their conquerors, and it was at this time that they learned to work. 

In April, 1866, Brevet-Colonel A. G. Brackett, major First Cav- 
alry, took command of Fort Churchill, being in charge of the first 
regular cavalry sent to the Pacific coast after the close of the Civil 
War. On the 18th of May one hundred and twenty Indian prisoners 
were brought in and delivered to him. He placed them in camp on 
the banks of Carson River, where they constructed shades and shelters 
for themselves, being supplied with rations from the Subsistence Depart- 
ment. On the Ist of June, Colonel Brackett assumed command of the 
District of Nevada. Shortly afterwards, Major-General Halleck, com- 
manding the Military Division of the Pacific, visited the fort, on which 
occasion there was a brave array of friendly Piute Indians, under 
Young Winnemucca, from the Truckee and Walker River Reserva- 
tions. These savages wished to do honor to the general, and were 
indeed a grim collection, all wishing to shake hands with him. After 
this ceremony was finished the general expressed a desire to see some 
of their war-like exercises. They retired a short distance, and, having 
mounted their horses, commenced moving off in front of him, Winne- 
mucca, with his war-drum, being in front, mounted on a fine pony, 
without a saddle, and only a rope bridle; he was bareheaded, his long 
hair sweeping in the breeze. The Indians followed in wild, irregular 
order, chanting their war-songs, and keeping time to the dull thump- 
ing of the war-drums. Many of them were well dressed, a decided 
partiality for tall white hats and red shirts being perceptible among 
them. Still their costumes varied from the buckskin shirt and moc- 
casins of the wild tribes to the common clothing of the white men; 
but all of them were profusely ornamented with beads, feathers, and 
bright-colored blankets. It is doubtful whether there has ever been a 
finer display of savage life within the limits of the State of Nevada. 

After continuing this for some time, and having shown themselves 
to the best advantage, they suddenly halted in front of the general and 
commenced making speeches, through their interpreter, an Indian who 
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had been educated in the Eastern States. Winnemucca’s speech was 
of considerable length, and gave great satisfaction to all concerned. 
When he had finished, Big George, the peace chief, spoke, and then 
the general left them. The Indians were very much pleased with their 
visit, and when General Halleck departed he directed a supply of 
rations to be issued to them, which gladdened their hearts. 

A few days afterwards Winnemucca’s Indians started for the Truckee 
Reservation, taking with them all of the Indian prisoners which had 
been brought in, the little ones being carried along in army wagons, 
much to their delight. All went along pleasantly except one surly and 
insolent fellow, who was put in the guard-house for his bad behavior. 
His squaw sat down on the ground, utterly disconsolate, and had to be 
put in one of the wagons, and was trundled off with the rest. They 
reached the reservation in safety, and there found peace and quietness. 

A dreadful slaughter of a large party of Chinese occurred in the 
spring of 1866, near the line between Nevada and Idaho. The party 
started from Virginia City, intending to go to the silver mines of Idaho. 

“They had with them a four-horse wagon and an American driver, 
the men walking along the road as innocent and incapable of defense 
as so many school children. They carried sluice-forks, umbrellas, and 
bamboo poles, and seemed utterly unconscious that there was any kind 
of danger. A few of the men had pistols, but even these they may 

,not have known how to use. However this might have been, they 
journeyed along until they came near a deep ravine leading into the 
Owyhee River, when they were suddenly assailed by a large band of 
Indians, who shot down those in front, who made no effort to defend 
themselves; in fact, those having pistols surrendered them to the 
savages, thinking in this way to conciliate them; but the slaughter 
went on, until the whole of them, some fifty in number, were killed. 
Never was there a more inhuman massacre. The Chinese were willing 
to give up all they had on earth, but this would not satisfy the devilish 
spirit of the red men, who thirsted for blood. The bodies of these 
poor creatures were left on the ground as food for the wolves and 
ravens swarming in that region. 

After mustering out the volunteers, the troops in the district con- 
sisted of portions of the First United States Cavalry and Ninth United 
States Infantry. On the 1st of June an Indian named Captain George 
was killed, near Camp McDermit, by a soldier of Company I, First 
Cavalry, and, on the 16th of the same month, an Indian murderer was 
killed near Fort Churchill, while endeavoring to escape, by Private 
John Gould, of Company F, Ninth Infantry. 

In August the head-quarters of the district were moved from Fort 
Churchill to Camp McGarry, near Summit Lake, on the road leading 
to Idaho. The Indians had been quite bold on this road, and attacked 
a train from Susanville, Califernia, severely wounding one of the 
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teamsters, who, returning the fire, left one savage dead on the 
ground. 

The autumn passed away in comparative quiet, the Indians having 
concealed themselves in the mountains. A small number spent the 
winter near Camp McGarry, coming in to the post occasionally at night 
and robbing the blacksmith’s shop, and, though strict search was made, 
nothing of them could be found. A long torch, made of the inner fibres 
of the sage-brush, by which fire could be preserved and carried for a 
long time, was discovered. With snow covering the country for many 
miles around, it was a mystery how these people eked out a living. 

About the Ist of January, 1887, Mr. Westover, the mail-carrier 
between Camp McGarry and Trout Creek, was captured and killed by 
the Indians. Upon its being reported to the commanding officer, he 
sent out a detachment of twenty men, of the First Cavalry, under 
Lieutenant George F. Foote, of the Ninth Infantry. This detachment 
was attacked by the savages on the night of the 7th of February, above 
the Vicksburg mines, near a cave, which was evidently their home and 
stronghold. The Indians were driven off and followed until their 
trail was lost. Upon their return the soldiers burnt the huts of the 
savages. Private William Hill was very severely wounded by the 
enemy, and Private Samuel Hollister was dangerously wounded by 
accident. 

The following autumn the district commander was sent to Camp 
Bidwell, in California, with his head-quarters, and had been there but 
a short time when he was ordered to Camp McDermit in Nevada. 

On the 25th of November, 1867, Captain James N. McElroy, who 
was out scouting with a part of his company of the Eighth Cavalry, a 
portion of which had been sent to the district upon its organization, 
discovered a party of Indians near the base of some hills, who retreated 
to the banks of Quinn’s River, which they attempted to cross. In so 
doing the soldiers attacked them, and two warriors were left dead on 
the field. Lieutenant Aaron B. Jerome accompanied Captain Mc- 
Elroy on this scout, and in personal conflict killed an Indian who was 
pressing him too closely. 

Nearly all of the troops were sent out from Camp McDermit for 
the purpose of engaging the Indians. Captain John P. Baker, of the 
First Cavalry, succeeded in capturing quite a number, at the same time 
leaving three dead on the field. In another scout, Lieutenant John 
Lafferty, of the Eighth Cavalry, killed two warriors with his own 
hands. 

While the troops were absent, Colonel Brackett learned there was 
a large party in the vicinity of Eight-Mile Creek, and sending out 
Lieutenant Frank K. Upham, who was his acting assistant adjutant- 
general, with a party of soldiers, received the surrender of the whole 
band. This was on the 20th of November, 1867. The savages had 
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become disheartened by their several defeats, and were only too glad to 
lay down their arms. 

In addition to the officers named, Captains Charles O. Wood and 
Frederick Mears, of the Ninth Infantry, and Captain Jgmes A. Hall, 
of the First Cavalry, had rendered excellent service in bringing about 
this desirable state of affairs. 

About guarding the roads leading to Idaho, the editor of a Susan- 
ville, California, paper said, “ As many of our citizens are engaged in 
freighting goods to Idaho, and are constantly passing and repassing 
over this dangerous road, we have frequent opportunities of hearing 
their views with regard to the manner in which the route is protected. 
All with whom we have conversed on the subject are unanimous in 
the opinion that no officer could have done more, and few as much, as 
Colonel Brackett has done with the limited force at his disposal to 
make the route safe. All speak in the highest terms of the promptitude 
with which assistance has been rendered when needed, and are loud in 
their praise of the kindness and courtesy extended to them by Colonel 
Brackett and the officers and men under his command.” 

So far as Nevada was concerned, the war was ended, but certain 
bands in California continued to give some trouble. A small remnant 
of the Nevada Indians went north, and was met by a force under com- 
mand of Captain Samuel Munson, of the Ninth Infantry, in Warner 
Valley, Oregon, on the 1st of May, 1868. In this fight the guide, 
Mr. Hoag, was killed, and Lieutenant Hayden De Lany was wounded, 
the latter receiving a brevet for gallant and meritorious service on that 
occasion. In the affair the Indians evinced unwonted bravery, and, 
being well fortified behind rocks, a good deal of work was necessary to 
dislodge them, but the soldiers accomplished it. 

Thus ended a serious Indian outbreak in Nevada, and peace was 
restored to the miners and settlers. Old Winnemucca, who was the 
leading man among the Piute Indians, had, during most of these dis- 
turbances, been near Steen’s Mountain, in Oregon, not caring to take 
part in the war. He was a man of great power, and possessed of a far- 
reaching mind. No one could concentrate the strength of the savages 
as he could, as was well shown at the battle of Pyramid Lake, in the 
month of July, 1860. Young Winnemucca was not related to the old 
chief in any way, though he had the same name. He, too, was a man 
of strong mind, who sought to elevate his people as much as was in 
his power. Though a war chief he believed in peace, and thought 
cultivated farms, and the means of cultivation, excellent things, and 
things to be worked for. He wished to strengthen his band, and was 
much pleased when the whole of the prisoners were turned over to him, 
as with their assistance he could open new farms and till more ground. 
He was thoroughly reliable and trustworthy, and not addicted to gam- 
bling like many of his race. He loved power, but did not wish to 
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obtain it by questionable ways. While all this was true with regard 
to this man, the same could not be said of many other members of his 
tribe, as it contained some skillful sharpers, who thought deception and 
dishonesty extremely praiseworthy. 

The peace following the events here recorded was lasting, and of 
the utmost benefit to the white people. Never since has there been 
any serious outbreak. The Indians have remained quietly on their 
reservations, or when off have been assisting the white men in their 
labors. They work in nearly every department of labor, making efforts to 
secure good homes for themselves. Quite a number are fair workmen, 
as carpenters, blacksmiths, horseshoers, ditchers, and gardeners. Half 
the men can talk enough English to make themselves understood about 
ordinary work. They have done a great deal of farm labor, and are 
constantly adding to their stock of knowledge, so that they will soon 
be a desirable class of laborers. Besides farming, their fisheries are 
valuable, the trout from the Truckee and Walker Rivers finding ready 
sale. Their old feuds and misunderstandings have pretty much passed 
out of their minds, and all things have improved so far as they are 
concerned. Having no incentive to go to war, they.are rapidly learn- 
ing the arts of peace, forming thrifty communities, and adding to the 
wealth and material prosperity of the States in which they dwell, form- 
ing a striking contrast to their condition twenty-five years ago. 

During the disturbances in Nevada, there was a peddler passing 
through the Northern portion of the State, who had a two-horse wagon- 
load of groceries, especially fine preserves. He was waylaid, in a lonely 
portion of the road, and killed. The Indians then killed the horses 
and prepared for a great feast. They encamped near the road, and, 
breaking open the cans and jars of preserves, poured the contents on 
the ground. What they could not use they were determined to destroy. 
They remained until they ate up the two horses, having a notable feast, 
and all around they poured the preserves in great circles, out of mere 
wantonness. They seemed to have a great partiality for horse-meat, 
and fairly gorged themselves. 

ALBERT G. BRACKETT, 
. Colonel U.S.A. (retired). 
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WOBBERTS: 


Just where he came from, who he was, and what he was, no man in 
the whole garrison could: accurately tell. A milder-mannered, more 
spiritless and inoffensive creature, apparently, had never appeared in 
the uniform of a calvary trooper. He joined us with a batch of re- 
cruits from the far East, sent to fill the gaps torn in our column by an 
Indian campaign of unusual severity and duration, and from the very 
moment of his arrival, sufferant and unprotesting, took his place as 
the butt of the entire troop to which he was assigned. Nothing he 
could do by any possibility seemed to be right. Nothing he could 
say, on the contrary, could by any means go wrong, for in very truth 
he said nothing at all. Playing on his unsophistication and ignorance, 
the men seemed tireless in the pastime of “ putting up a job on Rob- 
berts.” He would blush with mortification, or, possibly, only with 
embarrassment, at being the centre of observation and public remark. 
He would wait for a moment, awkward and sorrowful, when the 
climax was reached, and, amidst the laughter and jeers of a swarm of 
sun-burnt troopers, he stood revealed as the hero of some new piece of 
military absurdity in which he was designedly entrapped, and then 
would slink silently away, lifting his hand to his mouth, in a gesture 
at once deprecatory and apologetic, and wander out on the open prairie 
or down into the valley of the stream, never by any human possibility 
appealing for sympathy, never under any circumstances showing the 
faintest inclination to resent. 

And yet this lack of self-assertion arose from no apparent physical 
defect. Robberts had been marked from the very first by the trim- 
ness of his figure and the somewhat refined cast of his features. He 
had great, dark, pathetic eyes,—eyes that had a pleading, yet hopeless 
look about them at times. He had well-shaped, slender hands, and a 
delicate mouth under the curling brown moustache, yet there was a 
strength and sinew in his build and a general “set up” that hinted at 
possibility for self-defense of which his tormentors seemed to think 
him destitute. His language, when he spoke at all, was in low, 
hesitant tone, but the few words were those of a man of education, 

1‘¢ Wobberts’’ is republished from ‘‘ By Land and Sea,’’ a collection of short 


stories written by officers and edited by Captain Charles King. The book is published 
by L. R. Hamersly & Co. 
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and of a higher social plane than was to be expected in the rank and 
file. His signature attached to his enlistment papers and the clothing 
receipt-book was one that warranted the response of “clerk” to the 
query of the recruiting officer as to his occupation. In other respects, 
however, his replies to that functionary had not been as free from 
criticism. He had given his name as John Robberts, and so spelled 
it. He had pronounced himself thirty years of age at date of enlist- 
ment, and had accredited to a bustling, booming Western town the 
honor of his birthplace. That he had herein been guilty of a glaring 
anachronism was a matter that escaped the attention of an official as 
far from the scene of action to which his recruit was to be called as he 
was “away off” in his own geography. Robberts might well be thirty 
years of age; he looked it; but if so he could not have been born in a 
town whose first stake was only driven in 1859, for this was the Cen- 
tennial year. 

It was the regimental quartermaster who first called attention to 
this discrepancy in Robberts’s official account of himself, but by the 
time the discovery was made the garrison had ceased to care whether 
Robberts was born in Sioux City or Samaria. He was the source of 
untold entertainment to a prairie populace of some six hundred souls, 
and the fact that he had lied about the date and place of his nativity 
could not invalidate the fact of his formal enlistment. Indeed, by 
this time the quartermaster himself would have deeply lamented any 
action on his part which might have led to the loss of Robberts. The 
man had proved valuable as a clerk and accountant, and in two months 
from his arrival at the frontier fort was the possessor of a comfortable 
berth in the office, a place on the extra duty pay-roll, and a new and 
universally accepted name. 

An old English soldier was the quartermaster, a man who had 
come from the mother-country in youthful days; had enlisted forth- 
with in the United States army, and before he had worn the Yankee 
troopers’ dress a week was believed to have deserted from Her Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Dragoon Guards. That, however, was nobody’s business 
but his own, and whatever he may have been in his own country, the 
Briton proved faithful under the stars and stripes, won his chevrons 
in short order, won promotion to the rank and pay of sergeant in less 
than a year; won the pay of more than a dozen sergeants in much 
less time, but that was in the exercise of talents which, while they 
might have been professional, were not necessarily martial. He in- 
vested his savings—and the losings of his associates—in real estate 
and paid the taxes out of the same fund. The outbreak of the war 
came at a time when the government needed officers, and so appointed 
a large number from the ranks, among them the Briton. He served 
his adopted country well wherever he could get a berth at disbursing, 
recruiting, or commissary duty, but avoided the dangers and dissipa- 
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tions of the field. He was in his element as a garrison quartermaster 
and happy in that position in 1876, perfectly content with the world . 
which had so abundantly rewarded his thrifty habits, and taking huge 
comfort in his home and household. As he advanced in years the 
quartermaster became more and more ceremonious and precise in 
manner. He dressed with infinite care, and endeavored by every 
means in the power of his tailor to correct those ravages of time which 
are apparent in expansions below the belt. He was growing deaf, 
which he declined to admit. He was growing irritable, which he 
flatly denied. He had always been the victim of a vocal or lingual 
impediment which made him hate the letter “r” as much as the oyster 
is supposed to love it. Earnestly he strove to conceal the defect. He 
so ordered the conversation of his daily life that only through cireum- 
stances over which he had no control did the letter “r” appear in any 
word he used. He could sometimes manage to glide over the difficulty 
when the letter appeared in mid-word, so to speak, but when a name 
' began with “r” the quartermaster availed himself of any dodge before 
he would attempt it. His distress when Royston took command of 
the regiment was something pathetic but short-lived, for Royston— 
worse luck for us—was promoted before his leaves turned copper-color 
through the frosting silver. He had old Sergeant Harriman relieved 
from duty in the quartermaster’s department for no other reason than 
that he simply could not pronounce his name without somebody’s 
snickering, and nothing but the fact that he was in sore straits for a 
clerk would have induced him to accept the services of this shy, silent 
new-comer. He wanted to send him back the moment he heard his 
name ; but the colonel told him flatly it was Robberts or nobody, and 
the quartermaster surrendered. 

And yet within a week he declared the man invaluable; he wrote 
a beautiful hand, was quick and accurate at figures, and was highly 
intelligent,—evidently a man of education. 

And now, given a sunshiny corner in the store-house office, with no 
one to badger or annoy, no one to ridicule, no restive horses to groom 
with numbed and unaccustomed fingers, no squad drill and rasping cor- 
porals, no bucking steeds and aching bones; given presently a little 
bunk of his own to sleep in there at the office, and an hour or two in 
which to amuse himself during the late afternoon, Robberts began to 
pick up flesh and color. It was then that he seemed to be “ taking 
notice” for the first time, and then that others besides the rough 
troopers began to take notice of him. His hours of labor were over 
at four P.M., just about the time the entire force of officers and men 
would be wending its way down to the stables; and on pleasant days 
the entire array of garrison children would be frolicking about the 
band-stand on the parade, while their mammas were sauntering from 
piazza to piazza making calls, or, bowered under their own sparse vine 
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and fig-tree, entertaining visitors from the post or from town. It was 
then that the solitary form of the shy, brown-eyed recruit would be 
noted wandering off across the prairie, his well-knit frame silhouetted 
against the low horizon,—a dreamy, dawdling, aimless sort of object, 
despite the soldier dress, which fitted him so singularly well. The 
nurse-maid at the surgeon’s quarters, indeed, the doctor’s pretty wife 
herself, were not slow to observe how regularly he came sauntering 
forth, all alone, and, strolling away from the busy haunts of men, 
away from the trails or bridle-paths where he might be apt to have to 
greet some one, away among the tiny mounds of the prairie-dog vil- 
lage, whose yelping sentries became at last so accustomed to his harm- 
less invasion of their guarded land that they no longer cared to dive 
into their burrows, but, perched on their hind legs, kept up their queru- 
lous bark and challenge as though demanding of him some sign of in- 
terest or curiosity. Cosette, Mrs. Doctor Pease’s trim nurse-maid, was 
soon so much interested in the movements of the shy stranger with the 
pathetic brown eyes that she had taken to trundling her little charges 
out on the prairie at the very time that it was his wont to issue forth ; 
and no sooner did Robberts become aware of this piece of feminine 
strategy than he gained the northward prairie by a still wider détour, 
and Mrs. Pease was compelled to forbid Cosette’s going out so far. By 
this time Robberts was known as “the hermit.” He sought no asso- 
ciates, made no friends, shrank from all companionship, ate, when he 
could, alone, slept alone, lived alone, worked as much as possible alone. 
Never, by any chance, did he enter the garrison proper ; never was he 
seen among the little group of extra-duty men in some sunny corner 
on the bright spring mornings, watching parade or guard-mounting. 
Never did he ask for or receive letters from anybody. If Robberts 
sought a favor from man or woman, it seemed only this,—to be let 
alone. 

Quartermaster-Sergeant Owen was a man with an eye to the main 
chance. He was quick to note Robberts’s industry and capacity, quick 
to add new tasks to the work cut out for him, and to discover that, no 
matter how intricate might be the form or paper required, a few min- 
utes’ silent study made the new clerk master of it. He rarely asked a 
question ; he never laughed ; it was long before any one even saw him 
smile. Owen got to loading Robberts’s desk with papers which it was 
his own business to make out, and then to telling the quartermaster 
that Robberts merely copied the originals, which was a lie that the 
quartermaster was not long in finding out. It did not much lower 
Owen in his regard, but it raised Robberts; and little by little the 
quartermaster got to giving his instructions direct to the clerk, instead 
of transmitting them through the sergeant. When no officers were 
around and he thought himself unheard except by two or three clerks, 
it was the quartermaster’s habit to summon him himself, possibly for 
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practice, as Demosthenes used to make his speeches with a mouthful of 
pebbles. Manfully did he strive to master that obstreperous “r.” | 
Throwing himself back in his chair and fixing his eyes on the top rail 
of his desk, concentrating every energy on the attempt, he would sud- 
denly give voice to something like this : 

“ R-r-r-r-r-r-Wobbuts !” 

Magnificent as a beginning, lamentably abortive as a conclusion. 
There would be heard a smothered laugh behind the board partition 
where the clerks sat, whereupon the red features of the quartermaster 
would wax redder, and then “ Wobbuts” would come silently to the 
door and await his superior’s directions. 

For three weeks nearly was the old quartermaster happy in the pos- 
session of this paragon of a clerk who never spoke, never scratched, 
never blotted, never blurred, never smoked, chewed, drank, gambled, 
swore, or sulked, and then came pay-day and disillusion,—“ Wobbuts” 
was gone. 

“ Hi say,” shouted the frolicsome trumpeter of “B” Troop, poking 
his head into the company quarters the day after the distribution of 
funds, “ hany of you fellows seen hanythink of Wobbuts, you know? 
Hit’s old Beef and Beer what wants ’im.” 

But nobody had. Together with the men of his troop he had 
marched to the pay-table, had silently taken the little packet of green- 
backs and silver handed out to him by the paymaster; had attempted 
to bolt out of the wrong door and stumbled over a chair, turning 
crimson with confusion when the sergeant shouted, “This way, Rob- 
berts !” had thrust the money without counting it into a side pocket and 
walked straight away towards the office. Stout Mrs. Malone, the vet- 
eran laundress of Troop “ B,” stood at the door of her hospitable little 
hut for an hour that afternoon, according to her custom, welcoming 
each man by name as he came down the hill to pay his little wash bill. 
Etiquette on that point was precise in “ B” Troop in those days: not a 
drink, not a diversion, until Mrs. Malone was “ squared,” and that 
genial amazon hailed each new arrival. 

“ Good-day to ye, Mr. Boland. Sure your mother would be proud 
of the red in them cheeks. The compliments of the sason to ye, Ser- 
geant Moriarity. Sure the new chiverones is beautiful. Walk right 
in, gintlemen! You'll find Mick and a fine bow] at the table.” 

Honest woman! She had the hoith of “ B” Troop’s custom and 
kept it, and the “byes,” as she lovingly called them, rarely, if ever, 
failed to pay their visit and first dollar to her, then to step inside her 
humble roof, remove the forage-cap, and duck the head as they drank 
her health in little cups of fiery punch which Mick dispensed with 
lavish hands. Half an hour after the arrival of the first man her list 
of some thirty names was checked off as paid, with a single exception, 


—Robberts. 
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“It’s that good-looking recruit in the quartermaster’s, Mick,” she 
said ; “ why ain’t hecome? Sure he don’t look likea dhrinking man.” 

“ Oh, he’s nawthin’,” answered Mick, with a trooper’s high disdain 
of a mere scrivener. ‘“‘ He’s gone to the office again, and doesn’t know 
the rules of genteel and polite society. I’ll remind him after stables,” 
he said, as the trumpets sounded their lively call, and the men in their 
white frocks and overalls came pouring forth from the barracks up the 
slope. 

But there was no need. Mrs. Malone was counting over her gains 
after a quiet sip or two of the punch. The long white columns had 
tramped on down to the stables, and then a solitary soldier came and 
tapped shyly at the door. 

“Tt’s you, is it, Misther Robberts? Welcome in, sir. Sure we 
missed you when the troop was all here. Take the gintleman’s cap, 
Norah, and give him your own taycup, child.” And Norah, a seven- 
teen-year-old sprig of the sod, bustled, blushing, from the low stool 
where she was paring potatoes, and wiped the chair with her apron and 
looked shyly up into the dark, pathetic eyes of the tall young trooper 
in the door-way. But Robberts reddened back to his very ears. 

“T can’t,” he said, in a deprecatory motion of the hand. “TI just 
came to—oh, here’s the money !” he broke off suddenly, laid the little 
stack of coin on the table, and vanished. 

No one saw Robberts for forty-eight hours after that, and then old 
Blue Peter, who lived at the half-way house, so called, drove out with 
a limp burden in his cart, and dumped it on the guard-house porch. 
It was Robberts, dead drunk. 

It took four days after this episode before Robberts was well 
enough to go to work again. They had to take him into the hospital, 
so keen were his sufferings on coming to. The quartermaster gravely 
told him he had begged him off from court-martial and punishment 
this time, as it was the first offense ; but he must be on his guard in 
the future. Robberts was all penitence, though he made no protest. 
He assented by implication only to the suggestion that it was indeed 
a first offense. He knew nothing whatever that had happened. He 
only had some twelve dollars after paying the laundress and tailor, and 
it was gone to the last cent. Peter said he had been sleeping in the 
ditch near his place for nearly twenty-four hours. 

In two weeks more the quartermaster paid off the extra-duty men. 
Robberts silently took his ten dollars, and this time he was found in 
the creek valley, half-way to town, with an empty whisky bottle by 
his side and the cattle browsing peacefully about him. Then he lasted 
six weeks more, diligent, silent, devoted to his work, and, on one or 
two rare occasions, was even heard singing softly to himself. Then 
came the paymaster’s next visit. 

“ Mind you now, Wobbuts, if you’re drunk this time, it’s all up 
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wid ye,” said Sergeant Owen. And Robberts flushed, but made no 
reply. 

eden twenty dollars were handed to him by the paymaster. He 
marched away without a word to any one, slunk down to Mrs. Malone’s, 
placed her money on the window-sill with a shy bow, and disap- 
peared. 
That night four or five jovial troopers, in town on pass, burst in at 
the Alhambra, and there, seated all by himself at a little table close to 
the orchestrion, beating maudlin time to the strains of “ The Beautiful 
Blue Danube,” with glazed and vacant eyes, but in a perfectly im- 
maculate new white shirt, which his blouse was thrown open to display, 
was Robberts. They accosted him with good-natured raillery, but he 
did not know them. He seemed utterly engrossed in the music of the 
wheezy, clanging old instrument, several of whose pipes were perforated 
by the bullets of jocular practitioners, and whose finer chords were 
long since cracked out of all harmony. He was singing away in a 
voice really sweet, despite his drunken drone. He paid no attention 
to them, refused to leave with them, and eventually retired for the 
night upon the sanded floor beneath the table. A patrol from the 
post brought him back with other recalcitrants, and poor Robberts 
had a fit of the horrors in the guard-house ; was tried by court-martial 
afterwards and sentenced to fine, but again the quartermaster needed 
and pleaded for him. He was back at his desk at the end of the 
week, and back at the Alhambra on the following Sunday, having 
pawned his white shirt for the means to revisit that confounded 
orchestrion. Once more he was landed in the guard-house; once 
more he was tried, fined, and released ; once more the extra-duty pay 
furnished him funds for another raid to town; and this time he was 
gone two days and nights before recapture, and the colonel ordered 
him returned to his troop for duty as soon as he had served out his 
time in the guard-house. 

A whole week poor Robberts plodded about the post in rear of the 
police-cart, carrying wood and cleaning up the back yards, and the 
expression in his eyes was something that haunted all who saw them. 
He had come to the last day of his incarceration, and had staggered 
into the doctor’s shed with a big load of fire-wood, when the doctor’s 
little girl, watching him wistfully from the kitchen door, said to 
Cosette,— 

“Oh, he’s cut his hand!” And so he had, or, accideatally, a 
clumsy comrade had done it for him. 

Now Cosette, was a timorous creature, one whom the sight of blood, 
or a mouse, made deathly sick. It was the doctor’s wife herself who 
came out in answer to Flossy’s tearful announcement that “ Poor 
Wobberts had cut himself and was all blood.” Robberts by this time 
was pleading with the sentry to let him go over to the hospital just a 
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minute. “On my word,” he said, “I’ll come right back as soon as 
this is stanched.” But the sentry was a raw German youth who 
knew nothing outside of his orders. He had three prisoners in charge, 
and he couldn’t let one of them go. Next, Robberts’s face was almost 
as red as the stream now dripping from the wound, for Mrs. Pease 
had unhesitatingly stepped into the back yard, linen bandages in hand, 
and had accosted him : 

“ Robberts, my poor fellow, how did you get such a cut? Come 
here to the pump, instantly.” And Robberts obeyed. In another 
moment she had sent Cosette to the steward for lint, and then had 
carefully washed the gaping cut in cold water; had drawn the lips 
together and fastened them in place with adhesive plaster ; had dressed, 
bandaged, and then slung the injured hand, while the sentinel and the 
man whose awkward act had made the gash stood stupidly by. And 
then she looked in the face, so flushed a moment ago, and saw that he 
was now deathly white, his eyes closing. Making him sit down, she 
ran into the house. When she came out the sentry had handed him a 
big dipper of water; but she held a glass brimming with sherry. 

“Drink this, my poor fellow,” she said; “you are faint, and I 
don’t wonder.—Here, you hold it for him, Flossy, dear, while I call 
Cosette and send her for papa.” 

But when Mrs, Pease came back the wine stood in the glass un- 
tasted, and Robberts was leaning against the gate-post a dozen yards 
away, still white and faint. F lossy was half ready to ery. 

“ He wouldn’t touch it, mamma. He said, ‘ No, no’ and began to 
ery, and then he put his other arm round me and kissed me and said 
he had a little sister once, and then he heard you coming and he hur- 
ried over there.” 

Presently Pease came in,—a burly, kindly fellow,—and took Rob- 
berts, sentry, prisoners, and all over to the dispensary, and then a whole 
week Roberts was kept in the hospital, for the surgeon said he couldn’t 
go to duty with that hand, and his ten days in the guard-house had 
expired. A whole week of clean, airy room, of blessed quiet, free from 
the torment and racket of the barracks, or the shameful degradation of 
_ the guard-house cells; a whole week in which to rest and read and 
stroll out on the sunshiny prairie, and gather little nosegays of the 
wild prairie flowers, and, on his homeward way, shyly to hand them to 
little Flossy, who was sure to be playing about the gate. Once he 
came suddenly upon Mrs. Pease herself, and turned red as fire, and a 
big lump rose in his throat, and the big brown eyes grew troubled and 
humid ; and he took off his forage-cap, and then quickly clapped it 
on again, as though wondering had he a right to bow to a lady, and 
then he scudded away, forgetting the flowers that he had dropped. 

And then his hand healed and they sent him back to barracks, and 
once more the misery of the rough troop-life began again; only when 
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the day was done, only after dark now, could he come wandering out 
upon the prairie ; but there was no little Flossy to be seen then. 

The captain of “ B” Troop had good reason to pride himself on the 
general efficiency and discipline of his men; but he sometimes made 
mistakes. 

“Don’t give that fellow Robberts a chance to get drunk this time, 
sergeant,” he said, when the paymaster’s coming was again announced, 
“There won’t be more than ten dollars due him,—all the rest is gone 
in fines. Just clap him into the guard-house as soon as he misses a 
single roll-call.” It was done; and when Robberts was released the 
next day he marched straight down to the stables instead of to quar- 
ters; was dragged out from under the hay-stacks at four o’clock, drunk 
as a lord ; was carried up to the guard-house in the police cart; suf- 
fered, heaven only knows what agony in the reaction that set in, and 
was ordered by Captain Buxton, officer of the day, into the cells while 
he was still in desperate shape. Lieutenant Blake, who relieved Bux- 
ton next morning, heard moaning in the cell-room, had poor Robberts 
brought to light and promptly trundled over to Pease at the hospital, 
who told Buxton he had well-nigh killed the man, which did Pease 
good, but was a bad thing for Robberts, as it made Buxton hate him ; 
and when Buxton got down on a man, officer, or soldier, he could make 
it hot for him somehow, and generally managed to do it. A coarse- 
molded, loud-voiced, harsh-mannered man was Buxton, whom nobody 
liked ; but he was one of the senior captains and had power. 

When Robberts came out of hospital this time and was sent back 
to the troop he had not a cent of money, and had to serve several 
days at hard labor again. He implored the sergeant not to send him 
around the officers’ yards, but to put him at anything else, and the 
sergeant did his best for the poor fellow. Then they took him into the 
troop office, where help was needed on the muster-rolls, and here, with 
no money to spend on whisky, and lots of congenial work to do, Rob- 
berts again seemed to be behaving well. He was so accurate and help- 
ful in all the papers that the first sergeant wondered that they had 
never tried him before. 

“Just keep straight next pay-day, Robberts, and I’ll get you on 
permanent daily duty,” he said. And Robberts turned red, but made 
no reply. He had only five or ten dollars coming to him this time, 
and the weather was getting bitter cold now, and the days were short 
and dark. He got his money just before stable-call ; paid Mrs. Malone 
her little bill ; dodged the invitation to sip her punch ; was present at 
retreat roll-call and supper, but absent at tattoo. 

Three days passed. Nota sign had been seen of Robberts. The 
blankets were gone from his bunk. The patrols could find nothing of 
him in town and hear nothing of him anywhere. Old Blue Peter con- 


fessed that he had sold him two bottles of whisky, a loaf of rye bread, 
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and a pound of cheese pay-day night, with which he had gone he knew 
not where. Just as the sergeants were forming their companies for 
stable duty on the afternoon of the third day there was the most un- 
authorized burst of merriment from “ B” Troop, loud and long con- 
tinued. An odd-looking bundle was seen working itself out into the 
light through an old trap or opening leading into the dry, dark, and 
empty space between the flooring and the ground at the gable end of 
the company’s quarters. First a gray blanket or two was shoved 
through, and then, disheveled, dirty, unkempt, but only half drunk, 
Robberts crawled forth into the light ; staggered to his feet, stood sway- 
ing a moment, listening with maudlin dejection to the derisive shouts 
with which he was greeted, and then, with the same old gesture, raising 
one hand to his weak mouth and giving a deprecatory wave with the 
other, he started to shamble off behind the barracks, but was intercepted 
by a quick leap of the young lieutenant who suddenly appeared. 

“Send this man to the guard-house at once, sergeant. Gather up 
those things of his, some of you.” 

And now, for the first time in his history, poor Robberts gave 
tongue. Wringing his hands, bursting into tears, in piteous accents, 
he pleaded,— 

“ Not to the guard-house, lieutenant ; please don’t ; oh, please don’t. 
T’ll die there. I’m all broken, sir. I’m only a poor broken-down 
fellow that never harmed man or woman, but myself. Let me off this 
time, for God’s sake do, and I’Jl give no more trouble. I'll get my 
discharge, sir; I can do it any time. Don’t send me to the guard-house 
please, and you won’t regret it, sir. I promise it—I promise it—on 
the honor of a gentleman.” 

The din and laughter and fun had stopped. A strange hush had 
come suddenly over the crowd of rugged troopers,—none really unkind, 
yet none exactly sympathetic. There swayed poor Robberts, wringing 
his dirty hands, tears streaming down the grimy cheeks, the once 
handsome, pathetic brown eyes all bleared and swollen; and there 
before him stood the precise young soldier, with his pale, clear-cut, 
intellectual face, every item of his attire so trim and neat, every 
movement so brisk and military. Yet now he stood speechless and dis- 
armed. For a moment more no one spoke. The lieutenant’s out- 
stretched hand fell slowly to his side, and at last, slowly, he said,— 

“Upon my soul, Robberts, I don’t know what to make of you, 
I’ve half a mind to take you at your word.” 

It was just then that Buxton came shouldering his way through 
the crowd, roughly ordering the men to stand back. 

“Got that damned, worthless drunkard here again, have you?” he 
exclaimed. “If he was in my troop, I’d straighten him out or kill 
him, one of the two.” 

“ Be kind enough to let me attend to this matter, as it is not your 
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troop, Buxton,” was heard at this juncture, in the placid tones of 
Captain Raymond. “Sergeant, form your men. Mr. Dana, I will: 
look after Robberts.” 

And, not sorry to have the matter thus disposed of, the lieutenant 
touched his cap and sprang away. 

Just what argument Raymond brought to bear with the chief we 
did not hear; but Robberts was not sent to the guard-house until 
sobered up by the doctor and ready for trial. Captain Buxton, how- 
ever, came in for a rasping from the colonel, who invited him in 
pointed terms to pay a little more attention to the affairs of his own 
troop and a little less to those of the other captains, whereat “ Bux.” 
was simply furious, but had to swallow it. Then, as the charges ac- 
cumulated against Robberts were now of dimensions that required the 
action of a larger tribunal, they were referred by the judge-advocate 
of the department to a general court just convened, of which Captain 
Buxton was president; and great was the president’s wrath when the 
prisoner in low tone, but with decided emphasis, announced that he 
objected to being tried by Captain Buxton, because of “ bias, prejudice, 
and threatening language on several occasions.” He was still more 
wrathful when the court almost instantly sustained the objection, and 
he was excused from service on the case. And then, while the pro- 
ceedings were being reviewed at department head-quarters, there came 
sudden orders which took four companies into the field in pursuit of a 
wily and desperate band of Cheyennes. It was an awful winter; 
storms, blizzards, and cold waves came in quick succession. There 
were some men who protested they couldn’t go, and one was Buxton, 
and were excused by the surgeon. There was one trooper awaiting 
sentence in the guard-house who begged that he might go, and that 
was Robberts. The colonel told Raymond to take him anyhow, and 
telegraphed his action to Omaha. Four months were they gone, and 
Stannard’s battalion never had a tougher trip. Dozens of men were 
frozen ; scores of horses perished ; and in the one sharp fight they had 
—fought out in the teeth of a driving storm—the Cheyennes got 
rather the best of it. Only some dozen men of Raymond’s troop 
could push ahead in pursuit that night, but Robberts was one. Only 
half of that dozen came back at the end of the campaign. Three 
were killed, three left wounded in hospital up near the Sioux agency, 
and one of these latter was Robberts,—shot through the left side when 
riding back with dispatches. “The worst thing about it all was,” 
said jovial old Captain Miles, “that we never got a drink of whisky 
the whole trip.” It was desolation to Miles, but the making of Rob- 
berts. Raymond had made him corporal after the fight, and intimated 
that he could look higher as soon as he rejoined at Russell. 

It was a bitter day in March when Robberts finally reappeared at 
the post. He looked gaunt and thin, but a very different man. Now 
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the brown eyes had a frank, fearless way of gazing straight into other 
people’s, as though he would say, “Iam quite your equal.” He had 
won the respect of Stannard’s whole command by his conduct on the 
campaign. He had been just as silent and undemonstrative as ever, but 
ready for any duty, no matter how perilous, and had gone about it in a 
way that at first gave rise to the suspicion that he had no sense of 
danger at all. As Sergeant Murphy expressed it, “ He doesn’t know 
enough about the business to be afraid.” But when they came upon 
the gashed and mutilated bodies of women and children, slaughtered 
by the Indians in their rush, men who saw Robberts’s face concluded 
that he understood more than they thought. From that time he was 
eager to join every pursuing party, eager for a place on every scout. 
He was perhaps the only man who didn’t cheer and yell like mad the 
day they stormed the Cheyenne village; but he was ever with the 
foremost line, silent, vengeful, with burning eyes and compressed lips. 
They had simply to drag him back when it was found that the 
Indians were intrenched in a position too strong to be carried by 
assault. 

And now an odd problem presented itself. Here was a man wear- 
ing the chevrons of a corporal, awarded him for gallant conduct in a 
fierce campaign, wounded and much respected, and here were orders 
from department head-quarters sentencing him to two weeks’ hard labor 
in charge of the guard, and a fine of thirty dollars. The command 
was paid off just about as he came in, and Captain Raymond had 
positively blushed when he notified Corporal Robberts that there was 
hardly any money coming to him. Robberts blushed, too, but saluted 
and said,— 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” which astonished everybody. As to the rest 
of the sentence, the colonel wrote to Omaha and got it remitted. 

Then, as Robberts could not go on duty yet and had much time to 
himself, it was observed that he resumed his solitary strolls on the 
prairie. It was also observed that letters now came regularly from an 
Eastern city in a very pretty and lady-like hand. It was observed 
that about once a week Robberts got permission to ride in town with 
the lumbering old garrison stage-coach, and that he deposited his 
letters in the post-office box himself. This was considered by some 
people at the post as taking a mean advantage. 

We were having good fun just then at an improvised skating-rink 
down the valley. The stream had been dammed and a space of some 
six acres flooded and frozen. Every afternoon the children’ were out in 
force, and in the evening the officers and ladies had their turn. Cosette 
was a French Canadian, and could outskate any woman at the post, 
and every afternoon she was the centre of attraction at the pond and 
the object of no little envious comment from the other nurse-maids. 
The girl could not help showing off her accomplishments, and, as she 
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was rather pretty, decidedly graceful, and had a nice foot and ankle, 
it rather drove the other women off the ice. “They could see no fun in 
that sort of thing, and strove to interest their charges in something 
else. But it was a new toy, popular among the officers and ladies, and 
so the children were determined. Flossy was rapidly learning to skate 
under so skilled a teacher. Pease was a devoted believer in out-door 
life, and Cosette was allowed her way. For a time Robberts steered 
clear of the bluffs overlooking the pond ; but presently there came a 
thaw, a rain, another freeze, a new sheet of ice, and more magnificent 
skating than ever, only the ice was pronounced thin and dangerous 
near the dam and over the deep part of the pond. The quartermaster 
had a danger-pole put there, and everybody kept away but Cosette. 
Cosette reveled in the perilous joy of skating over that thin sheet at 
full speed, especially now that she saw that Corporal Robberts, com- 
pany clerk, was looking on. -In vain people warned. Cosette would 
take lessons from nobody. She preferred a cold bath to caution; and 
one afternoon she got it. There was a crack and then a splash, a stifled 
scream, and Cosette had disappeared in a whirl of black, troubled 
water. She bobbed up in a minute, gasping, and clutching at the 
nearest ice, which, of course, broke and let her down again, and by 
this time most of the other nurse-maids and children were scurrying 
screaming away,—all but little Floss. With an impulse of affection 
and heroism beyond her years, the child had made a rush as though to 
save her nurse, and reached the verge just in time to be tumbled in 
with the second break. Three or four soldiers, who happened to be 
looking on at the upper end of the pond, ran to the hay-stack fence 
for a heavy plank. One or two ladies whose children were out of 
danger promptly fainted. A carriage-load of officers driving back 
from town seemed to divine that something was wrong and came lash- 
ing across the prairie. But Robberts had charged down the bluff 
straight as a dart; had plunged into the icy pool with a prodigious 
splash, and in another moment reappéared with Flossy in his arms. 
A few vigorous kicks brought him and his terror-stricken little friend 
across the pool to a point where the ice was solid, and here, somehow, 
he managed to toss her out upon the surface, where she was picked up 
by the. men who came running to the scene, and then bundled into 
the buffalo-robes dragged from the carriage by four or five lively young 
officers, who lent a hand in helping land the next victim ; and with 
chattering teeth and clattering tongue, Cosette was hauled ashore from 
Robberts’s dripping arms. The driver was bidden to rush them post- 
haste to the doctor’s quarters, and then everybody clustered around 
Robberts, who, with blue lips and shivering limbs, seemed mutely 
striving to decline all aid and to make a break for home and dry 
clothes. 

It was just at this instant that Captain Buxton burst upon the 
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group, and then occurred a conversation that was told all over the post 
inside of an hour, and is one of the traditions yet. 

“T saw it,” said he. “I saw the whole thing, though I was too far 
away to help. By God, Robberts! if it was any other man in the gar- 
rison but you, I’d offer him a drink.” Two of the lieutenants whirled 
away in disgust,—and whirled about again in amaze, for the chatter 
of his teeth seemed suddenly to cease. It was through them, firmly 
clinched, that Robberts replied,— 

“ And by God, sir, if any other man but you were to offer it, I’d 
take it.” ; 

Buxton, it was said, actually thought Robberts ought to be court- 
mattialed for insubordination, but some of the clerks who overheard 
the colloquy between him and the colonel on the subject, swore delight- 
edly that the “old man” told him he was served perfectly right. 

It was Mrs. Pease now who was Robberts’s most devoted nurse in 
the two or three days the surgeon made him stay in hospital after this 
episode. Captain Raymond came around to tell him he would be 
made sergeant in another year if he continued in well-doing. But 
Robberts smiled and shook his head. Pressed for an explanation, he 
said he didn’t think he would remain in the service very long, and 
Raymond, though a kind fellow, felt that his authority was being a 
little trespassed upon. He didn’t see how one of the men could be 
discharged without his knowledge and consent. 

And yet he was. The colonel had recommended that a medal of 
honor be awarded two of the non-commissioned officers of Stannard’s 
command, and Robberts was one of them. These reached the post 
early in June, and the colonel ordered the whole command, equipped 
for field service as it was, and just going out for the summer, to form 
line on the broad parade; but that very afternoon there came a tele- 
graphic order something to this effect: ‘Corporal John Robberts, 
Troop ‘ B,’ will not take the field with the battalion. Discharge orders 
by mail.” And though Robberts appeared, covered with blushes and 
confusion, and had his medal pinned on his breast by the colonel him- 
self, he went off and hid somewhere that evening, and only turned up 
in time to say a shy good-by to some few of the men to whom he had 
begun to take a fancy. The post-adjutant sent for him the next after- 
noon, showed him the order that had arrived by mail and his final 
statements. 

“T’m sorry there’s so little money due you, Robberts,” he said. 
“T fancy your home is far away, and you may need help to get there.” 

“Thank you, sit, I don’t need money,” he said. Then he stum- 
bled and hesitated. ‘Can I go now, sir?” he finally managed to ask. 

And that evening, as Cosette was trundling the baby home in the 
carriage, and leveling shrill and voluble expostulations at the older 
children, who should suddenly step out from the fence-corner, seize 
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little Flossy in his arms and kiss her tenderly half a dozen times, but 
Robberts? And then, setting her down without a word to the others, 
he hastened away. Cosette rebuked her charge and reported the affair 
with native asperity and exaggeration to her mistress. But what an- 
gered Cosette was the fact that it was Flossy, not she, who received 
this parting salute. 
No one saw Robberts off, no one knew when or which way he went. 
It was reported that he lay around town drunk for three days, but the 
report proved utterly untrue. He did not even drop in at the Alhambra. 
Then an odd thing happened. Flossy’s birthday came on the 17th 
of the month, and on the 16th there reached the post one of the most 
wonderful dolls ever seen, with several costumes in miniature steamer 
trunks, all packed in one big box and expressed from Chicago,—a 
beautiful and costly present, attributed at first to a certain wealthy aunt 
of Mrs. Pease, but in two weeks came her denial. Then Lieutenant 
Dana received a pair of fine field-glasses, and next, Captain Raymond 
a box of the choicest cigars. No explanation with either. And when 
Christmas came there were some lovely gifts for the quartermaster’s 
daughters, as well as another beautiful remembrance for Flossy. Then 
people began to wonder if the mysterious Robberts had not come into 
a fortune, and, like a second “ Coal-Oil Johnny,” was bent on giving it 
away. Influence there certainly must have been among his people, for 
the order for his discharge had come direct from the office of the Secre- 
tary of War; but no one could tell anything about him ; no one knew 
where he had gone or what had become of him; and in the course of 
another year most people had ceased to think about “ Wobberts” at all. 
Two years after the Cheyenne raid, Doctor Pease was transferred 
to a pleasant station on the Atlantic sea-board, and very frequently 
Mrs. Pease and Flossy were enabled to spend the day with him in the 
city, visiting objects of interest, attending the matinée, etc.; and one 
bright April evening, as the huge ferry-boat was plowing its way 
through the dark waters and bearing its load of passengers to the wait- 
ing trains on the farther shore, Flossy became suddenly interested in 
the movements of a rather tall, stylishly dressed, well-built man, who 
was attending a very pretty girl, yet not a very young one. She had a 
sweet face, but one on which care and sorrow had left their records in the 
past, howsoever placid it might be now. They were standing near the 
bows of the boat when Flossy first caught sight of them ; but a sudden 
flurry of rain drove them back for shelter, and as they came towards 
the doctor’s party Flossy darted forward with one low, glad cry,— 
“ Wobberts! it’s my Wobberts !” and the next instant the tall man in 
the stylish garb had bent, clasped the little maiden in his arms, and 
was kissing her again and again. Then he arose, simply saying,— 
“Don’t you know who this must be, Mabel?” But the dark 
brown eyes were wet with tears, and tears that brimmed over as the 
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young lady, too, seized the child in her arms and held her, shy and 
wondering, to her heart. It was then that Mrs. Pease stepped forward, 
smiling. 

“It must be, and yet I think I should hardly have known you. 
Your beard, I suppose,” she faltered. 

“Tt is I,” answered the gentleman, as he raised a very neat silk 
hat. “ Yet not Robberts, exactly. Mabel, dear, this is my kind friend, 
‘Mrs. Pease. Mrs. Pease, my sister, Miss Marvin. Doctor Pease, I 
had no idea you were here, but I am just back from abroad.” 

“Suppose you introduce yourself, Robert,” suggested Miss Marvin, 
who, ’twixt smiles and tears, was clinging with both hands to Mrs, 
Pease. “If I hardly knew you, how could they ?” 

“ Robert Marvin, doctor, at your service,—but Flossy’s ‘Wobberts’ 
always,” he added, as he bent again and kissed the wondering little 
maid. “Are you stationed here in the harbor?” 

“Yes, at Fort Lawrence, Mr.—Mr.—Marvin. And is your home 
in the city ?” 

“ Not now. Not since my father’s death, eighteen months ago. I,” 
and here he blushed just as vividly as of old,—“ I am the head of the 
family now, doctor, though only a very complete specimen of a worth- 
less son when I knew you on the plains. It was that medal that 
brought forgiveness. I had not seen my father in six long years, and 
Mabel was the only one after mother’s death who thought me worth 
even trying to save; and even she had no idea where I had gone for 
nearly a year before that raid. I sent her word after I was wounded.” 

The two men had clasped hands, and Pease would not let go. He 
was studying closely the other’s face. The clear, steadfast gaze in the 
brown eyes was so unlike the old furtive, shame-stricken glance. 

“You are looking very well,” he said, tentatively. He did not like 
to ask what was uppermost in his mind. 

“T am very well, thank you, doctor, very well,” he added. “I 
have much to live for now, and no desire to fall back to the old misery 
that began in college days and ended—God be thanked !—with that 
winter campaign.” 

“Gad,” said Pease, reflectively, “ that took the starch out of a dozen 
men that I know of; but——” and he paused, irresolutely ; he hardly 
liked to refer to the matter again. 

“ But it gave me a chance to pull out of the rut, you are thinking. 
Ay, doctor, it did, and to restore me to health, home, to my father and 
sister. But the first hand that I remember seeing extended to help me 
out—God bless it!—was this.” And like a courtier, Mrs. Pease told 
us afterwards, he bent and raised Flossy’s little kid-gloved hand to his 
lipa. 

e CHARLEs KING, 
Captain U.S.A. 





HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FRIGATE 
“CONSTITUTION.” 


PART II. 


1812 to May, 1815. 


(Continued from page 275.) 


LIEUTENANT Morris gives the following version of the world-re- 
nowned chase, which, reflecting as it does the personal views and 
opinions of so noted and active a participant in the trial of skill and 
endurance, is well worth reproducing, even at the expense of rendering 
the subject a trifle lengthy : 

“T left Washington in the afternoon in a vessel taking stores to the 
ship. I joined her near the mouth of the Potomac on the 25th of 
June, 1812. 

“The equipments of the ship were still very imperfect. Only a 
part of her guns were mounted, the complement of men was greatly 
deficient, those on board were not yet stationed, and, of course, were 
totally uninstructed in any special duties. Captain Hull used all ex- 
ertions to supply the deficiency of men and stores, while the other offi- 
cers were unceasing in their efforts to complete the equipments, and 
exercise and train the men to their various duties, but more especially 
with the guns. The ship was taken opposite Annapolis for more con- 
venient intercourse with Baltimore and ports to the eastward, and on 
the 5th of July we began to work down the bay, still continuing to 
receive men and stores till we passed out to sea on the 12th of July. 

“ The ship had been ordered to New York to meet and join other 
vessels under the command of Commodore Rodgers, and our course 
was directed accordingly. We had proceeded beyond the Delaware, 
but out of sight of the land, when, on the afternoon of the 16th, we 
discovered four vessels, at a great distance to the northwest, and a 
single ship to the northeast, from which quarter a light wind was then 
blowing. The wind changed to the southward about sunset, which 
brought us to windward, and we stood for the ship, the wind being 
ivery light. The chase was evidently a frigate, and the first impression 
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was that she might be a part of Commodore Rodgers’s squadron. By 
11 P.M. we were within signal distance, and it was soon apparent she 
was not an American vessel of war. There being no apprehension that 
a British frigate would make any attempt to avoid an engagement, 
Captain Hull felt justified in delaying any nearer approach till day- 
light of the 17th, when our newly-collected and imperfectly-disciplined 
men would be less likely to be thrown into confusion. The ship was 
accordingly brought to the wind with her head to the southward and 
westward, under easy sail, with a light wind from the northwest. The 
other ship did the same at about two miles’ distance. The watch not 
on duty were allowed to sleep at their quarters, and the officers slept in 
the same manner. 

“ As the following morning opened upon us, it disclosed our com- 
panion of the night to be a large frigate just without gunshot, on the 
lee quarter, and a ship-of-the-line, and three other frigates, a brig, and 
a schooner, about two miles nearly astern, with all sails set, standing 
for us, with English colors flying.’ All our sails were soon set, and 
the nearest frigate, fortunately for us, but without any apparent reason, 
tacked and immediately wore round again in chase, a manoeuvre that 
occupied some ten minutes, and allowed us to gain a distance which, 
though short, proved to be of the utmost importance to our safety. 
By sunrise our ship was entirely becalmed and unmanageable, while 
the ships astern retained a light breeze till it brought three of the 
frigates so near that their shot passed beyond us. The distance was, 
however, too great for accuracy, and their shot did not strike our ship. 
Our boats were soon hoisted out, and the ship’s head kept from the 
enemy, and exertions were made to increase our distance from them by 
towing. This, and occasional cat’s-paws or slight puffs of wind, enabled 
us to prevent their closing, but, as their means were equal to ours, we 
could gain nothing. A few guns were fired from our stern-ports, but 
so much rake had been given to the stern that the guns could not be 
used with safety, and their further use was relinquished. All means 
were adopted which seemed to promise any increase of speed. The 
hammocks were removed from the nettings, and the cloths rolled up 
to prevent their unfavorable action ; several thousand gallons of water 
were started and pumped overboard, and all the sails kept thoroughly 
wet to close the texture of the canvas. While making all these ex- 


1 The squadron consisted of the 64-gun ship ‘ Africa,’’ Captain Bastard ; the 
frigate “‘Shannon,”’ 88, Captain Broke ; ‘‘ Guerriére,”’ 88, Captain Dacres; ‘ Belvi- 
dera,” 86, Captain Byron; and “ Alolus,’’ 32, Captain Lord James Townsend. 
The brig was the United States brig ‘‘ Nautilus,’’ which had sailed from New York 
a few days before, under the command of Lieutenant William M. Crane. When 
only a few hours out, she fell in with Broke’s squadron and was captured. During 
the chase of the ‘‘ Constitution,’’ Crane was a prisoner in the squadron, and a witness 
of the escape of the American frigate. The schooner was also a prize of the 
squadron. 
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ertions, our chances for escape were considered hopeless. For many 
years the ship had proved a very dull sailer, especially during the late 
cruise, and it was supposed that the first steady breeze would bring up 
such a force as would render resistance of no avail, and our situation 
seemed hopeless, At about 8 A.M one of the frigates called all the 
boats of the squadron to her, and, having arranged them for towing, 
furled all sails. This brought her towards us steadily and seemed to 
decide our fate. Fortunately for us, a light breeze filled our sails and 
sent us forward a few hundred yards, before her sails could be set to 
profit by it. 

“With our minds excited to the utmost to devise means of escape, I 
happened to recollect that, when obliged by the timidity of my old 
commander, Cox, to warp the ‘ President’ in and out of harbors where 
others depended on sails, our practice had enabled us to give hera 
speed of nearly three miles an hour. We had been on soundings the 
day before, and on trying we now found twenty-six fathoms. This 
depth was unfavorably great, but it gave me confidence to suggest to 
Captain Hull the expediency of attempting to warp the ship ahead. 
He acceded at once, and in a short time (about 7 a.M.) the launch and 
first cutter were sent ahead with a kedge and all the hawsers and 
rigging, from five inches and upward, that could be found, making 
nearly a mile in length. When the kedge was thrown the men hauled 
on the connecting hawser, slowly and carefully at first, till the ship 
was in motion, and gradually increasing until a sufficient velocity was 
given to continue until the anchor could again be taken ahead, when 
the same process was repeated. In this way the ship was soon placed 
out of the range of our enemy’s guns, and by continued exertions when 
the wind failed, and giving every possible advantage to the sails when 
we had air enough to fill them, we prevented them from again closing 
very near us, 

“ The ship which we had first chased gained a position abeam of us 
about 9 A.M. and fired several broadsides, but the shot fell just short 
- of us, and only served to enliven our men and excite their jocular 
comments. The exertions of neither party were relaxed during this 
day or the following night. There were frequent alternations of calms 
and very light winds from the southeast, which we received with our 
heads to the southwestward. When the wind would give us more 
speed than with warping and towing, the boats were run up to their 
places, or suspended to the spars in the chains by temporary tackles, 
with their crews in them, ready to act again at a moment’s notice. At 
daylight of the second day, on the 18th, it was found that one frigate 
had gained a position on our lee bow, two nearly abeam, one on the 
lee quarter about two miles from us, and the ship-of-the-line, brig, and 
schooner three miles from us in the same direction. The wind had 
now become tolerably steady, though still light. The frigate on the 
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lee bow tacked about 4 A.M., and would evidently reach within gun- 
shot if we continued our course. This we were anxious to avoid, as a 
single shot might cripple some spar and impede our progress. If we 
tacked, we might be exposed to the fire of the other frigate on the lee 
quarter; but as she was a smaller vessel the risk appeared to be less, 
and we also tacked soon. 

“In passing the lee frigate at five, we expected a broadside or more, 
as we should evidently pass within gunshot; but, from some un- 
explained cause, Lord James Townsend, in the ‘ Alolus,’ of thirty-two 
guns, suffered us to pass quietly, and tacked in our wake, while the 
others soon took the same direction. We had now all our pursuers 
astern and on the lee quarter, and as the wind was gradually increasing, 
our escape must depend on our superiority of sailing, which we had 
no reason to hope nor expect. Exertions, however, were not relaxed. 
The launch and first cutter, which we dared not lose, were hoisted on 
board at 6 a.M., under the directions of Captain Hull, with so little 
loss of time or change of sails that our watching enemies could not 
conceive what disposition was made of them. This we afterwards 
learned from Lieutenant Crane. The sails were kept saturated with 
water, a set of skysails was made and set, and all other sails set 
and trimmed to the greatest advantage, close by the wind. The ship 
directly astern gained slowly but gradually till noon; though, as the 
wind increased, our good ship was going at that time at the unexpected 
rate of ten knots an hour. At noon we had the wind abeam, and as 
it gradually freshened we began to leave our fleet pursuer. Our ship 
had reached a speed of twelve and a half knots by 2 p.m. Our hopes 
began to overcome apprehension, and cheerfulness was more apparent 
among us. 

“Though encouraged, we were by no means assured, as all the ships 
were still near us and ready to avail themselves of any advantage that 
might offer. About 6 P.M. a squall of wind and rain passed over us, 
which induced us to take in our light sails before the rain covered us 
from the view of the enemy; but most of them were soon replaced as 
the wind moderated. When the rain had passed, we had evidently 
gained a mile or more during its continuance. Still the pursuit was 
continued and our own ship pressed forward to her utmost speed. 
The officers and men again passed the night at quarters. At daylight 
on the morning of the 19th our enemies had been left so far astern 
that danger from them was considered at an end, and at 8 a.m. they 
at last relinquished the chase and hauled their wind. Our officers and 
crew could now indulge in some rest, of which the former had taken 
little for more than sixty hours. Captain Hull deservedly gained 
much reputation for this difficult retreat from a greatly superior force, 
when superior numbers and other circumstances gave the enemy great 
advantages. The enemy seemed to have been desirous at first of bringing 
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so many of their ships upon us as to render all resistance hopeless, and 
thus obtain our ship so little injured as to be immediately employed by 
them. If they had concentrated their efforts at an earlier period to 
bringing up some one of their ships within fair range, or had adopted 
our plan of warping at any time during the early part of the chase, 
they could hardly have failed to inflict such damage as would have 
prevented our escape, after our dependence was reduced to our sails.” 

Captain Hull made the Exchange Coffee-House his head-quarters, a 
favorite resort with army and navy officers of the period. The cqm- 
mander of the “ Constitution” was naturally a modest man, not seeking 
or caring for notoriety, and when the enthusiastic public commenced to 
shower upon him praises and compliments without stint, he inserted the 
following card on the register of “ Marine News, arrivals,” etc. : 

“Captain Hull, finding that his friends in Boston are correctly 
informed of his situation when chased by a British squadron off New 
York, and that they are good enough to give him more credit for 
having escaped it than he ought to claim, takes this opportunity of 
requesting them to transfer their good wishes to Lieutenant Morris and 
the other brave officers, and the crew under his command, for their 
very great exertions and prompt attention to his orders while the 
enemy were in chase. Captain Hull has great pleasure in saying that, 
notwithstanding the length of the chase, and the officers and crew being 
deprived of sleep, and allowed but little refreshment during the time, 
not a murmur was heard to escape them.” 

The Exchange stood on Congress Street, and was, when built, the 
most commodious edifice of the kind in the United States. It was 
indeed a mammoth structure, with its seven stories, its many apartments, 
and general aspect of massiveness. Its roof had something of the 
look of the present Custom-House, and in fact the building had more 
the appearance of a government edifice than a hotel. The building 
was a speculation on the part of a number of Boston business men, 
whose fortunes were seriously impaired—some ruined—by it. In 1818 
the Exchange was destroyed by fire. 

Captain Hull reported his arrival to the Department by letter, but, 
being apprehensive that his vessel might be blockaded by the enemy’s 
squadron, he delayed no longer than to ascertain if Commodore Rodgers 
had left any orders for him at New York. He sailed August 1, and 
the succeeding day orders arrived instructing him to “remain in Boston 
until further orders.” J.G. Wilson, in his sketch of “Hull and the 
‘Constitution,’” says, “The late Admiral Bell stated that had the 
‘Constitution’ been captured, he would have been hanged or shot for 
sailing without orders.” 

Hull proceeded leisurely to the eastward, in hopes of falling in 
with some of the enemy’s cruisers. Had he delayed his day of de- 
parture from Boston two weeks, he would have been compensated by 
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receiving the following terse and characteristic message, written by 
Captain James R. Dacres, of the royal navy. 

The “ Guerriére” had communicated with the merchantman “ John 
Adams,” Captain Fash, from Liverpool,’ and, in a bold hand, en- 
dorsed on the master’s register the following lines : 

“Captain Dacres, commander of His Britannic Majesty’s frigate 
‘ Guerriére,’ of forty-four guns, presents his compliments to Commo- 
dore Rodgers, of the United States frigate ‘ President,’ and will be 
very happy to meet him, or any other American frigate of equal force 
to the ‘ President,’ off Sandy Hook, for the purpose of having a few 
minutes téte-d-téte.” 

Captain Hull, seeing nothing in the eastern horizon, ran down to 
the Bay of Fundy, skirted the coast of Nova Scotia, continuing on to 
Newfoundland, and finally took his station off Cape Race, in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, to intercept the Canadian trade. Soon after, 
two brigs of but little value were taken and burned. On the 15th, 
the “ Avenger,” a British armed ship, was sighted and chased, but the 
privateer effected her escape. An American brig, with a prize crew 
from the “ Avenger” on board, was retaken and sent into Boston. 

Having learned from his prisoners that a British squadron was off 
the Grand Banks, Hull determined to reconnoitre in the vicinity, ren- 
dered wary, however, by his late experience with Commodore Broke. 
He sailed to the southward, and in the early dusk of the 18th spoke 
a Salem privateer, from whom he learned that the day previous a 
large British frigate had been seen to the south. Sail was now carried, 
in hopes of falling in with one of the enemy’s vessels and trying 
conclusions in a fair field with one of England’s frigates. 

On the 19th of August, 1812, at two o’clock in the afternoon, the 
“ Constitution” being in latitude 41° 42’ north, longitude 55° 48’ west, 
off the coast of Massachusetts, a large sail was discovered from the 
mast-head, bearing east by south, but at such a distance that her char- 
acter remained in doubt. The day was cloudy, the wind fresh from 
the northwest, and, the stranger being to leeward,’ the “ Constitution” 
rapidly came up with her. At 3 p.m. she was made out as a frigate, 
hauled by the wind, on the starboard tack, and under easy canvas. 
It was the “ Guerriére,” Captain Dacres, who for some time had been 
more than anxious to meet a Yankee frigate. She hauled up her 
courses, took in her top-gallant-sails, and at 4.30 backed her main- 
top-sail, waiting for the “ Constitution” to come down. Hull at once 
began to shorten sail, stripping for the contest with a calm deliberation, 
that carried with it convictions of the commander’s earnestness and 
confidence that was not lost upon the seamen. Hull took in top- 


? The register of the ‘“‘ John Adams” is preserved in the archives of the New 


York Custom-House. 
8 Log of ‘‘ Constitution,”” Naval Archives, vol. ii. 
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gallant-sails, stay-sails, and flying-jib, sending down royal yards, and 
putting a reef in the top-sails. 

When the “ Constitution” had been made out from the deck of the 
English frigate as beyond all doubt an American man-of-war, Captain 
Dacres mustered all hands, and in a little speech assured them of an 
easy victory, which announcement was received with three cheers. 
Hull had also announced to his men that the ship in sight was an 
English frigate, in all probability equal in force to the ‘‘ Constitution,” 
which filled the men with enthusiasm, and increased their eagerness for 
the battle. 

The “ Guerriére” displayed three ensigns, and at the main a large 
flag bearing the name “ Warrior” in large letters, and beneath was in- 
scribed, “ Not the Little Belt.” Hull ordered the colors to be hoisted, 
one at each mast-head and one at the mizzen-peak, and with the wind 
a trifle on the port-quarter, rapidly closed with her antagonist. 

The “ Guerriére” commenced the action at five o’clock, delivering 
her starboard broadside, the shot falling short; then wore and fired 
her port battery, two shots of which hulled the “Constitution,” the 
greater portion whistling harmlessly above the heads of the Americans, 
cutting here and there portions of running and standing rigging.‘ 
Again the British frigate wore in order to make use of her starboard 
guns, while the “Constitution” contented herself with yawing and 
using two of her port-bow guns. The vessels were yet some distance 
apart, and little or no damage had been inflicted. Captain Dacres con- 
tinued wearing and manceuvring, striving to obtain a raking position, 
but Hull was his master in handling a ship, and at six o’clock the 
“ Guerriére,” as if tired of trifling, bore up, and run under top-sails 
and jib, with the wind almost astern. The “Constitution” immediately 
set her maintop-gallant-sail and foresail to get alongside, and as her 
bows began to double on her adversary’s quarter, within half-pistol-shot 
distance, opened with her forward guns, all double shotted with round 
and grape. At 6 P.M. the frigates were fairly abreast, and a furious 
cannonade ensued, the “Constitution” firing rapidly and apparently 
with great execution, while the “Guerriére” served her guns with 
equal energy, but less effect. At 6.18 the mizzen-mast of the English 
frigate went by the board, crushing the counter, and acting directly 
against the action of the rudder. The mainyard was shattered in the 
slings, and the hull-spars and top-hamper of the once jaunty frigate 
began to assume a tattered and distressed appearance. 

Hull, who from his post was watching narrowly every move of the 
enemy, as well as the results of his broadsides; could not repress his 
enthusiasm as the crash of the “ Guerriére’s” falling spars echoed above 
the reverberating roar of the ship’s guns. “ Huzza, my lads!” 
shouted Hull, waving his hat above; “ we have made a brig of her !” 

4‘<Constitution’s” log, Naval Archives, vol. ii. 
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The “ Constitution” was now ranging ahead, and, to prevent being 
raked, luffed short round on her antagonist’s bow, putting her helm to 
port, delivering a tremendous raking broadside from her starboard 
guns. Again “Old Ironsides” wore, passing her enemy’s bow, raking 
her with the port guns. Before the two ships had emerged from the 
smoke of the last discharges, the distance between them being so scant, 
they fouled, with the “Guerriére’s” starboard bow against the port- 
quarter of the “Constitution,” and her bowsprit extending over the 
quarter-deck of the American frigate. The boarders were called away 
on both sides, the sailors and marines jostling one another as they 
massed at the threatened points. The sharp crack of musketry now 
redoubled, and, each side taking deliberate aim, the loss was severe. 
Lieutenant Morris, sword in hand, leaped on the taffrail to lead the 
boarders, as was his duty, and immediately beside him stood Mr. 
Alwyn, the master. Both fell severely wounded, while Lieutenant 
Bush, of the marines, in attempting to gain a footing, was shot dead by 
a British marine. Captain Dacres formed a prominent figure, standing 
on the starboard forecastle hammock netting cheering on his men, and 
received a shot in the back from an American seaman stationed in the 
mizzen-top. , 

The heavy sea running, and violent motions of the two vessels, 
effectually prevented either side from boarding, while the action of sea 
and wind soon drifted them asunder. At the same moment the 
“ Guerriére’s” foremast and mainmast fell over the starboard side, 
leaving her little less than a wreck, rolling helplessly in the trough of 
the combing seas. 

At 6.30 the “Constitution” ceased firing, hauled her tacks aboard, 
and at a little distance from the wreck hove to. She was comparatively 
unhurt, and beyond severed ropes aloft, with a stranded shroud or 
backstay here and there, a splinter shivéred from a stout spar, the 
“ Constitution” was as fresh and good as ever. But with the “Guer- 
riére,” what a contrast she offered in comparison to a seaman’s eye! 
With shattered hull, not a spar standing, and otherwise cut to pieces in 
such a manner as to render the prize worthless as a trophy, Captain 
Dacres and his surviving officers stood surveying mournfully what 
was left of their once proud ship. A hail aroused them to a full 
realization of the finale of the “ téte-d-téte.” 

The “Constitution” had filled away and was ranging under her 
adversary’s lee, while a boat had been lowered, an officer standing 
in the stern-sheets, within easy speaking distance. Midshipman, after- 
wards Commodore, Read was the young gentleman who bore the mes- 
sage from the “ Constitution’s” commander. 

“Captain Hull’s compliments, and wishes to know if you have 
struck your flag?’ At this Captain Dacres started as if from the in- 
fluence of some deep revery, glanced about him, and slowly replied, 
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“Well, I don’t know; our mainmast is gone, and upon the whole you 
may say we have struck our flag.” Read then said, “Commodore 
Hull’s compliments, and wishes to know whether you need the services 
of a surgeon or a surgeon’s mate?” Dacres replied, “ Well, I should 
suppose you had on board your own ship business enough for all your 
medical officers.” Read replied, “Oh, no, we have only seven wounded, 
and they were dressed half an hour ago.” 

Dacres surrendered at 7 P.M., two hours from the time she had 
fired her first gun, while the actual fighting time of the “ Constitution,” 
excepting the bow guns fired in the opening of the contest, extended 
over less than thirty minutes. 

The “ Constitution” had four hundred and fifty-six men on board, 
while of the “Guerriére’s” crew, two hundred and sixty-seven men 
were taken on board as prisoners, ten accounted for as Americans who 
would not fight against their flag, and fifteen killed. Deducting the 
Americans, the actual fighting force of the “Guerriére” amounted to 
two hundred and seventy-two men. The following comparative state- 
ment is taken from “The Naval War of 1812,” p. 92. 


Comparative Force. 


Compara- 
Tons. Guns. Broadside. Men. Loss. Comgpematien loss 


tive 
inflicted. 


Constitution,” 1676 27 684 456 14 1.00 1.00 
“ Querriére,” 1888 25 556 272 «79 .70 18 


The “ Constitution” lost in the engagement seven killed and seven 
wounded. The killed included Lieutenant Bush, of the marines, and 
six seamen; the wounded list was composed of Charles Morris, first 
lieutenant, Master J. C. Alwyn, four seamen, and one marine. 

The “ Guerriére” lost twenty-three killed and mortally wounded, 
including her second lieutenant, Henry Ready, and fifty-six wounded 
severely and slightly, including Captain Dacres, the first lieutenant, 
Bartholomew Kent, Master Robert Scott, two master’s mates, and one 
midshipman. 

At daylight the next morning it was found that the “Guerriére”’ 
was in danger of sinking, and Captain Hull determined to set her on 
fire. This was accordingly done, and at 3.15 she blew up. 

The “Guerriére” was the first frigate the English had lost in 
thirty years, when contending with an equal or inferior force. She was 
captured from the French, in 1806, by the “ Blanche,” of thirty-eight 
guns, commanded by Captain Lavie. His official report concerning 
the capture was worded as follows : 


““< BLANCHE,’ YARMOUTH, July 26, 1806. 
“My Lorp,—I have the honor to acquaint you of my return to 
Yarmouth to-day, having in company the ‘ Guerriére,’ frigate, com- 
manded by Monsieur Hubert, of the Legion of Honor, whom I cap- 
Vou. VI. N. S.—No. 4. 24 
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tured on the 19th inst., in long. 62°, off the Faro Islands, after a sharp 
contest of forty-five minutes. 

“¢ Le Guerriére’ is of the largest class of frigates, mounting fifty 
guns, with a complement of three hundred and seventeen men, but 
they were very soon sadly reduced by our destructive fire, and the 
ship has also suffered very severely, while the damages of the ‘ Blanche’ 


were confined to the top-masts, rigging, and sails. 
“THoMAS LAVIE. 
‘To Lorp KrirTu.” 


When Dacres came alongside the “Constitution,” Captain Hull 
received him in person, and, desiring to soften the sting of defeat 
rankling in the proud heart of the brave Briton, said, as he stepped 
forward to grasp his hand, “ Dacres, my dear fellow, I am glad to see 
you on board.” The commander of the “Guerriére” was somewhat 
discomfited by the greeting, but returning the honest, straightforward 
grip of Hull, replied, half smiling, half frowning, “ Damn it, Hull, I 
suppose you are.” 

James Grant Wilson, in his paper on “Commodore Hull and the 
‘ Constitution,’” gives the following version regarding the meeting of 
the two officers : 

“ Hull and Dacres had met before the war, and had some conver- 
sation in regard to the merits of their respective navies. Professional 
pride, operating on both sides, led them from generalities to particu- 
lars, and at last to speak of what would happen if, in the event of war, 
their ships, the ‘ Constitution’ and ‘ Guerriére,’ should come into colli- 
sion. Hull, who was lively and good-humored, laughingly said to the 
English captain, ‘Take care of that ship of yours, if ever I catch her 
in the “ Constitution.”’ Dacres laughed in return, and offered a hand- 
some wager that, if ever they did meet as antagonists, his friend would 
find out his mistake. Hull refused to bet money, but said he would 
wager on the issue—a hat. As Dacres, who was wounded in the action, 
came up the side of the ‘ Constitution,’ the kind-hearted Hull said, as 
if addressing a shipmate, ‘ Dacres, give me your hand, I know you are 
hurt,’ and when the captain offered his sword, Hull added, ‘ No, no, I 
will not take a sword from one who knows so well how to use it; but 
—TI’ll trouble you for that hat 

‘Captain Hull afterwards asked Dacres if there was anything in 
particular on board the ‘Guerriére’ which he wished to preserve. On 
his expressing a desire to save a large Bible, the gift of his mother, 
Hull sent an officer for it. Many years later our hero met Dacres, then 
an admiral, and in command of a squadron anchored off Gibraltar. 
He expressed the greatest pleasure at meeting the commodore, and 
was constant in his courtesies and attentions. Ata dinner given on 
board his flag-ship, he showed Mrs. Hull the treasured Bible which 
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her husband had saved. Dacres was deeply touched by Hull’s 
humane and generous treatment of himself and crew, and in his official ° 
report alluded to it in these words: ‘I feel it my duty to state that 
the conduct of Captain Hull and his officers to our men has been that 
of a brave enemy, the greatest care being taken to prevent our men 
losing the smallest trifle, and the greatest attention being paid to the 
wounded.’ ” 

While the two frigates were foul of each other, the cabin of the 
“Constitution” caught fire from the near explosion of the bow guns 
of her antagonist, but Lieutenant Hoffman, who commanded in the 
cabin, soon extinguished the flames. 

A short time previous to the fight with the “Constitution” the 
“ Guerriére” had fallen in with, and taken, a French prize,—France and 
England being then at war. Among the passengers transferred was 
a French gentleman charged with dispatches to the American gov- 
ernment, and who, upon reaching the deck of the frigate was relieved 
by Captain Dacres of his papers and books, and peremptorily ordered 
below. 

The Frenchman passed several days in great distress and morti- 
fication, aggravated by the naturally haughty bearing of Captain 
Dacres. Once or twice he addressed himself in the blandest man- 
ner and best English he could muster to his conqueror. 

“Captain Dacre, I tank you, sare, for my government dispatch and 
my propeter, sare.” 

“Go below! you frog-eating, sallow-faced wretch,” was the only 
reply vouchsafed by the naval commander. 

In the course of time a sail was descried in the distant horizon. 
As she came nearer, the tapering spars, graceful hull, and general 
tout-ensemble stamped her as one of the far-famed American cruisers. 
Dacres, with glass in hand, had watched her from a mere speck, and as 
soon as he was satisfied that she was a Yankee, his delight knew no 
bounds. He paced the deck with exultant step, swore that he would 
“take that craft in fifteen minutes,” and, in a spirit of derision, ordered 
a barrel of molasses to be hoisted upon the deck—“ to treat the 
Yankees.” Strange as it may appear, this order was actually obeyed ; 
and at almost the first shot from the “ Constitution” the hogshead was 
struck, scattering the contents over the deck, to the no small disad- 
vantage of the fighting force. The Frenchman, who was meanwhile 
a silent, though not an uninterested, observer of what was passing 
before him, again addressed his captor,— 

“Captain Dacre, sare, wid your permission, I stay upon deck and 
see de combat.” 

“Go to the »” was the terse, growling rejoinder of the officer, 
too intent upon the near approach of his adversary to bestow attention 
upon a prisoner. 
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The Frenchman was soon ensconced in a snug place, and afterwards 
described what followed in the most amusing manner,—“ Captain Dacre, 
he sail dis way, and den he sail dat way, and again he go—boom! De 
Yankee sheep—he say noting—but still keep comin’. Again Captain 
Dacre sail dis way, and den he sail dat way, and again he go boom! 
Enfin de Yankee go pop, pop, pop,—pop, pop, pop! I say to Captain 
Dacre, ‘ Sare, wid your permission, I retire,—’tis too hot here !” 

He went below, and the action continued. When the firing ceased, 
the sleepless little Frenchman, looking through the skylight, beheld 
Dacres conversing with a stranger,—an officer. The truth flashed upon 
him at once. He rushed on deck, and, as soon as possible, addressed 
Dacres with an air that defies description,— 

“You tell me, sare, you take dis ship in fifteen minutes; by gar, 
he take you! Now, sare, for de last time, I tank you for my govern- 
ment dispatch and law-books.” 

A shipmaster, prisoner on board the “ Guerriére,” states that while 
the “ Constitution” was manceuvring for position, Captain Dacres asked 
his prisoner, “ Do you think she will strike without firing ?” 

Obtaining permission to return into the cockpit, the captain adds, 
“ Within one moment after my feet left the ladder the ‘ Constitution’ 
gave that double-shotted broadside which threw all in the cockpit 
over in a heap on the opposite side of the ship. Fora moment it 
seemed as if heaven and earth had struck together; a more terrific 
shock cannnot be imagined.” 

Hull’s delay in opening fire on the “Guerriére” had severely tried 
the discipline and patience of both officers and men. Even Morris, 
on seeing a favorite seaman struck by a shot, looked rather hard at his 
commander, then, approaching him, said, in a low tone, “The ship is 
ready for action, sir, fore and aft, and the men are getting impatient.” 
Hull never turned, but, keeping his eye steadily on the enemy, said, 
“ Are you all ready, Mr. Morris?” “ All ready, sir,” promptly re- 
sponded that officer. “Don’t fire a gun till I give the orders, Mr. 
Morris,” was the rejoinder. Presently up came a midshipman from 
the gun-deck, and, touching his cap, reported to the first lieutenant, 
“The second lieutenant reports the enemy’s fire have hurt his men, 
and he can with difficulty restrain them from firing, sir.” “Tell them 
to wait for my orders,” responded Hull, who had caught the tenor 
of the message. 

When the Yankee frigate had forged ahead in such a manner that 
Hull was satisfied with the position he had gained, quivering with ex- 
citement, he bent himself twice to the deck, and, bringing his foot down 
with additional emphasis, shouted, “ Now, Mr. Morris, let them 
have it!” 

When the smoke of the guns drifted clear of the quarter-deck, it 
was discovered that Hull had split his breeches from waistband to 
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knee. There was no time or opportunity to repair damages under fire, 
and so the fractured garment had to perform duty throughout the con- 
tinuance of the engagement. 

Captain Hull was rather short and thick set, with features bearing 
the marks of long exposure to sun and weather, he having adopted 
the sea as a profession early in life.. He was plain and unassuming 
in his manners, making use of but few words in his daily inter- 
course. 

Captain Hull, with his prisoners, now directed his course towards 
Boston. On the 29th of August he anchored off Rainsford Island, 
then the quarantine ground. The next morning a squadron of armed 
ships appeared off Point Alderton. As they approached, the “ Constitu- 
tion” got under way and stood towards the strangers with her crew at 
quarters. As the frigate passed the leading ship signals were ex- 
changed. They joined company, and the “Constitution” led the way 
to Boston, arriving on the 30th. It was the squadron of Commodore 
Rodgers returning unexpectedly from a long cruise. 

Captain Hull landed at Long Wharf. Walking up State Street to 
the Exchange Coffee-House, crowds of citizens thronged about him. 
In the evening a brilliant entertainment was given in his honor at 
Faneuil Hall, where plates were laid for six hundred. 

After the engagement, Hull asked Captain Dacres if there was any- 
thing in particular aboard the “Guerriére” which he wished to pre- 
serve. The English officer replied that he set great store upon a large 
Bible, a gift from his mother, and which had been his companion for 
years, An officer was at once sent on board, and the Bible secured. 
It deeply touched the Englishman’s heart, and went far towards soft- 
ening the sting of defeat, while it strengthened the sentiment of friend- 
ship already existing between the two. 

Alluding to the incident of sighting Rodgers’s squadron, Hull 
stated, “I must confess that I shared in the apprehensions of my 
friends on shore. Thinking myself safe in port, I told my officers to 
let the men wash their clothes and get the ship in order to go to Boston; 
and being excessively fatigued, went to my state-room. I was sound 
asleep when a lieutenant rushed down, exclaiming, ‘Captain Hull, the 
British are upon us! an armed fleet is entering the harbor!’ No agree- 
able intelligence, certainly, for I was wholly unprepared to engage with 
a superior force. But determined to sell our lives as dearly as possi- 
ble, I gave orders to clear the deck for action, weigh anchor, and get 
ready for immediate action. I confess I was greatly relieved when I 
saw the American flag and recognized Rodgers.” 

In speaking of the conflict with the “Guerriére,” Captain Hull 
said, “I do not mind the day of battle; the excitement carries one 
through ; but the day after is fearful; it is so dreadful to see my men 
wounded and suffering.” 
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In a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, dated August 30, 1812, 
Captain Hull thus alludes to Lieutenant Morris: 

“T cannot but make you acquainted with the very great assistance 
I received from that valuable officer, Lieutenant Morris, in bringing 
the ship into action, and in working her while alongside the enemy ; 
and I am extremely sorry to state that he is badly wounded, being 
shot through the body. We have yet hopes of his recovery, when I 
am sure he will receive the thanks and gratitude of his country for 
this and the many gallant acts he has done in its service.” 

Captain Dacres lodged at the Exchange Coffee-House during his 
detention at Boston. In writing of Hull, he said, “Captain Hull and 
his officers have treated us like brave and generous enemies ; the great- 
est care has been taken that we should not lose the smallest trifle.” 
“‘The ‘ Constitution’ was handled faultlessly: Captain Hull displayed 
the coolness and skill of a veteran in the way in which he managed, 
first, to avoid being raked, and then to improve the advantage which 
the precision and rapidity of his fire had gained.”* “ After making 
every allowance claimed by the enemy, the character of this victory is 
not essentially altered. Its peculiarities were a fine display of seaman- 
ship in the approach, extraordinary efficiency in’ the attack, and great 
readiness in repairing damages ; all of which denote cool and capable 
officers, with an expert and trained crew; in a word,’ a disciplined 
man-of-war.” 

The victory of Hull on the ocean went far to wipe out the stain 
upon American arms produced by General William Hull’s unfortunate 
campaign in Canada. The gallant Hull, as well as his equally gallant 
officers and crew, were received with enthusiastic demonstrations of 
gratitude wherever they appeared. He was presented with the freedom 
of all the cities on his route to the seat of government, and with ele- 
gant services of silver-plate, also the thanks of legislative and other 
bodies. Congress voted fifty thousand dollars to officers and crew as a 
recompense for the loss of the prize. Lieutenant Morris was promoted 
to a captaincy for his part in the brilliant achievement. 

The victory won by Hull produced a tremendous sensation through- 
out England, and her naval officers conceived a sudden spirit of respect 
concerning the qualities of “Old Ironsides” as a fighting frigate. A 
small coasting vessel was allowed by the blockading fleet (to prevent 
suffering from want) to go from the Island of Nautucket to New York 
for provisions, under a pass from the English Admiral. The sloop 
was brought to and examined by two frigates cruising in company. 
The skipper was closely questioned by the officers for news, and then 
his opinion asked relative to the result, if the “Constitution” should 
fall in with the heaviest of the two frigates. Without a moment’s hesi- 


5 Naval war of 1812. 6 Cooper. 
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tation the old salt replied, “‘ Wal, gentleman, it is my honest opinion 
that if either of you runs foul of that ere craft, she will not only whip 
the biggest on ye, but will whip both put together.” His “opinion” 
was received good-naturedly bythe officers, who, upon parting, con- 
tributed to his stores by passing a dozen of wine over the side, with 
the hope that his “ Yankee frigate would soon heave in sight.” 

The amount of ammunition expended by the “ Constitution” in the 
engagement was as follows: Three hundred 24-pound shot ; two hun- 
dred and fifty 32-pound shot; ten 18-pound shot; one hundred and 
forty 32-pound grape; one hundred and twenty 24-pound grape; 
forty 24-pound canister; sixty 32-pound canister; forty 24-pound 
double-headed ; two thousand three hundred and seventy-six pounds 
of gunpowder. 

Captain Dacres addressed the president and members of the court- 
martial convened at Halifax, for the purpose of examining into the 
circumstances attending the capture of the “ Guerriére,” as follows : 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Court: 

“ By my letter to Admiral Sawyer, and the narrative of the princi- 
pal officers, I trust you will be satisfied that every exertion was used 
in defending the ship as long as there was the smallest prospect of the 
resistance being of any use. In my letter where I mention the 
boarders being called, it was my intention, after having driven back 
the enemy, to have boarded in return; and in consequence I ordered 
down the first lieutenant on the main-deck to send every body up from 
the guns ; but finding his deck filled with men, and every preparation 
to receive us, it would have been almost impossible for us to succeed. 
I ordered the men down to their quarters, and desired Mr. Kent to _ 
direct part of his attention to the. main-deck, the lieutenant being 
killed. The mainmast fell without being struck by a single shot, the 
heart of the mast being decayed, and it was carried away solely by the 
weight of the foremast; and though everything was done, we could 
not succeed in getting the ship under command; and on. the enemy 
wearing round to rake us, without our being able to make any resist- 
ance, and after having used every exertion, to the best of my abilities, 
I found myself obliged to order the colors to be struck ; which nothing 
but the unmanageable state of the ship (she being a perfect wreck) 
could ever have induced me to do, conceiving it was my duty not to 
sacrifice uselessly the lives of the men without any prospect of success, 
or of benefit to their counwy. 

“On the larboard side, about thirty shot had taken effect, about 
five sheets of copper down, and the mizzen-mast had knocked a large 
hole under our starboard counter, and she was so completely shattered 
that the enemy found it was impossible to refit her sufficiently to at- 
tempt carrying her into port, and they set fire to her as soon as they 
got the wounded out. What considerably weakened my quarters was 
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permitting the Americans belonging to the ship to quit their quarters 
on the enemy hoisting the colors of that nation, which, though it de- 
prived me of the men, I thought it was my duty. 

“T felt much shocked, when on board the ‘ Constitution,’ to find 
a large portion of his ship’s company British seamen, and many of 
whom I recognized as having been foremost in the attempt to board. 

“ Notwithstanding the unlucky issue of the affair, such confidence 
have I in the exertions of the officers and men who belonged to the 
‘ Guerriére,’ and I am as aware that the success of my opponent was 
owing to fortune, that it is my earnest wish, and would be the happiest 
period of my life, to be once more opposed to the ‘ Constitution,’ with 


them under my command, in a frigate of a similar force to the ‘ Guer- 
3 


riére. 

“T cannot help noticing that the attachment of the ship’s company 
in general to the service of their king and country reflects on them the 
highest credit; for though every art was used to encourage them to 
desert, and to inveigle them into the American service by high bounties 
and great promises by the American officers, in direct contradiction to 
the declaration to me that they did not wish such a thing, only eight 
Englishmen have remained behind, two only of which number have 
volunteered their services. 

“ Leaving the character of my officers and ship’s company, as well 
as my own, to the decision of this honorable court, the justice of whose 
sentence no person can presume to question, I close my narrative, 
craving indulgence for having taken in so much of their time.” 

The London Times contained the following article relative to the 
engagement : 

“We have been accused of sentiments unworthy of Englishmen, 
because we described what we saw and felt on the occasion of the cap- 
ture of the ‘Guerriére.’ We witnessed the gloom which that event cast 
over high and honorable minds ; we participated in the vexation and 
regret ; and it is the first time that we have ever heard that the striking 
of the English flag on the high seas to anything like an equal force 
shoyld be regarded by Englishmen with complacency or satisfac- 
tion. If it be a fault to cherish among our countrymen ‘that chas- 
tity of honor which feels a stain like a wound; if it be an error 
to consider the reputation of our navy as tenderly and delicately alive 
to reproach,—that fault, that error, we are likely often to commit ; 
and we cannot but consider the sophistry which would render us in- 
sensible to the dishonor of our flag as peculiarly noxious at the present 
conjuncture. It is not merely that an English frigate has been taken, 
after what we are free to confess may be called a brave resistance, but 
that it has been taken by a new enemy,—an enemy unaccustomed to 
such triumphs and likely to be rendered confident by them. He must 
be a weak politician who does not see how important the first triumph 
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is in giving a tone and character to the war. Never before, in the his- 
tory of the world, did an English frigate strike to an American, and . 
though we cannot say that Captain Dacres, under all circumstances, is 
punishable for this act, yet we do say there are commanders in the 
English navy who would a thousand times rather have gone down 
with their colors flying than have set their fellow-sailors so fatal an 
example.” 

The following is taken from the Quebec Mercury: 

“In our columns is Captain Hull’s official account of his action 
with the ‘ Guerriére.’ What can we say of this unfortunate rencontre 
further than that we had to contend on this occasion with men who 
are bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh? From it the inference 
may be drawn that a contest with the Americans is more worthy of our 
arms than was at first imagined. How often have we heard our mili- 
tary officers deplore their being obliged to vanquish men whose con- 
quest would do them no credit. The behavior of the captain and 
crew of the ‘ Constitution’ may serve to convince them of their error. 
Of Captain Hull we may say, with Zauga,— 


‘Great let me call him, for he conquered me.’ 


He will, therefore, we trust, on a future occasion, be found worthy of 
being conquered.” 

The following article from the London Evening Star, although not 
bearing upon the frigate “ Constitution,” is remarkable for the lan- 
guage made use of, as well as hatred and malignant sentiment per- 
vading each line: 

“ PIR-BUILT FRIGATES. 


“ We have received letters and papers from New York to the 14th, 
and from Washington to the 9th ult. We are not surprised to find 
from these that the repeal of the orders in council, ample and uncon- 
ditional as it was, has not satisfied the demagogues of America. The 
American government has now thrown off the mask, even of modera- 
tion, which its members have assumed in their negotiations with this 
country, and has made common cause with France in her attempt to 
subjugate the world. The tone of the National Intelligencer, the organ 
of Mr. Madison’s government, previous to the arrival in America of 
the formal repeal of the orders in council, was moderate, if not pacific ; 
but now that Great Britain has receded from her high and commanding 
attitude, as mistress of the seas, and dictator of the maritime law of 
nations, America, like an ungrateful and malignant minion, turns 
upon her benefactor, and demands still further concessions,—the 
American flag is now to secure ‘all that sails under it.’ This is pre- 
cisely the language of the French government. ‘Free ships make 
free goods’ has been eternally echoed in our ears since the commence- 
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ment of the war; and but yesterday we were told by France that the 
treaty of Utrecht was the line of demarcation of our maritime rights. 
This is bold language to utter to a nation whose seamen have succes- 
sively beaten every power in Europe into a confession of their supe- 
riority,—a nation whose fleets have annihilated, in succession, those of 
Spain, Holland, France, Russia, and Denmark. Our maritime 
superiority is, in fact, part of the law of nations. It has been the right 
of the conqueror, since men associated together in civilization, to give 
laws to the conquered; and is Great Britain to be driven from the 
proud eminence which the blood and treasures of her sons have at- 
tained for her among nations by a piece of striped bunting flying at 
the mast-heads of a few fir-built frigates, manned by a handful of bastards 
and outlaws ?” 

Chagrined and writhing under the mortification of a succession of 
defeats, the English press vied with each other in their attempts to 
mislead public opinion respecting the successes gained by the Ameri- 
cans. The “ Constitution” was transformed from a “ fir-built frigate” 
into “one of the stanchest vessels” afloat. The “ Guerriére,” so 
powerful, and such a splendid acquisition to the English navy,—a 
“ glorious reminder of British pluck and ability,”—suddenly sank into 
an insignificant, worthless, rotten, and illy-manned craft. 

Captain Dacres, with three hundred British prisoners, sailed in a 
cartel, early in September, 1812, from Boston for Halifax. 

From James Grant Wilson’s paper the following is taken : 

“Elisha Hart, son of the old minister of Saybrook, Connecticut, 
and brother of General William Hart, a soldier of the Revolution, had 
seven daughters, all celebrated beauties. One of these seven captivated 
Hull some years before the war, but haughtily refused his heart and 
hand when offered. Time passed on, the modest young lieutenant was 
promoted to the rank of captain and had won enduring fame by his 
great victory, when the fair lady said to a friend, ‘ What a delightful 
thing it must be to be the wife of a hero!’ This remark, as she doubt- 
lessly intended, was repeated to Hull, who had remained faithful to his 
first love. Like Othello, he acted on the hint, and in 1813, the beau- 
tiful Ann M. Hart became Mrs. Isaac Hull. She survived her gallant 
husband for more than thirty years, and now sleeps by his side.” 

Captain Hull died on Monday, February 13, 1843, his last words 
being, “I strike my flag.” He retained his mental faculties to the end. 
Two incidents illustrating the spirit and enthusiasm pervading the 

hearts of the “Constitution’s” crew will suffice to convince the reader 
that Hull presided over no ordinary material when pitted against the 
“ Guerriére.” 

In the heat of the engagement one of the forecastle-men, glancing 
aloft, happened to detect the American ensign that had been hoisted 
at the foretop mast-head partially shot away, hanging by a few shreds 
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of canvas. Jumping into the fore-rigging, he ran rapidly aloft, lashed 
the bunting securely, and returned amid the cheers of his comrades. 
Although a prominent and exposed mark for the attention of the 
enemy’s sharp-shooters, who bestowed upon him the benefit of their 
entire attention, the sailor escaped without a scratch. 

Another seaman, belonging to the second division, had received a 
desperate wound, and when under the hands of the surgeon was told 
that his hours were numbered,—that he could not live. Faint and 
dying, the shouts of victory rang through the ship, attracting even the 
death-benumbed faculties of the doomed seaman. “ What’s that?” he 
demanded, struggling to a half-sitting position. “It’s our boys cheer- 
ing over the result of the fight,—the Englishman has surrendered.” 
“Struck his colors—struck his colors, did you say? Huzza, huzza, 
huz—!” and in the efforts to swell the notes of triumph, the poor fel- 
low, a native of Nantucket, fell back dead. 

Captain Bainbridge was one of the oldest officers of his rank in 
the United States navy, and was transferred from the “ Constellation,” 
38, then fitting for sea at Washington, to the “Constitution.” He 
was given a command consisting of his own ship, the “ Essex,” 32, 
and the “ Hornet,” 18. He hoisted his broad pennant on board the 
“Constitution” on the 15th of September, 1812. Captain Stewart 
was ordered to the “ Constellation,” and Lawrence to the “ Hornet.” 

A number of absurd rumors, relative to Hull’s removal from the 
“Constitution,” were soon afloat, the event causing considerable ex- 
citement and comment at the time. It was averred that, in consequence 
of differences with the Secretary of the Navy, Hull had resigned, 
leaving the service in disgust. From another source it was charged 
that the gallant Hull, indignant at being superseded by Bainbridge, 
had retired from active service, while a third report stated that the 
death of a brother necessitated his personal attendance in settling the 
affairs and estate of the deceased relative. 

The truth of the matter may be stated in a few words. Hull was 
possessed of a jovial, generous, and whole-souled nature. He had 
been accorded an opportunity in his two cruises to win distinction and 
glory. He knew full well that ships were scarce, and that there were 
numbers of his brother officers who were anxious to participate in the 
contest. Actuated by the noble, unselfish sentiments of his nature, 
Hull voluntarily resigned his command that others might enjoy the 
prestige and éclat already inseparably connected with the fame and 
reputation of “ Old Ironsides.” 

Commodore Bainbridge had received his orders, which were to cruise 
in the South Atlantic, and operate against the English East India mer- 
chantmen. The “ Essex” was in the Delaware; she was directed to 
rendezvous at Cape de Verdes, or on the coast of South America. 
The “Constitution” and “ Hornet” sailed from Boston on the 26th of 
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October, 1812. Touching at the different localities agreed upon, under 
the guise of British men-of-war, letters were left for Captain Porter, 
under the assumed name of Sir James Yeo, of the ‘“ Southampton,” 
32, according to arrangement, and the ships proceeded. 

Commodore Bainbridge arrived off San Salvador on the 13th of 
December, and the “ Hornet’ was sent to communicate with the consul. 

The British sloop-of-war “ Bonne Citoyenne,” 18, Captain Pitt 
Barnaby Green, was in port, with a large amount of specie on board, 
on the eve of sailing for England. Captain Lawrence at once inter- 
viewed the consul empowering him to inform the English commander 
that he, Captain Lawrence, was anxious to meet him at sea, ship 
against ship, giving the necessary pledges and assurances that the 
“Constitution” should in no way interfere, or for that matter be in 
sight of the proposed point when the trial of strength was to take 
place. A correspondence ensued between the English and American 
consuls relative to the proposed marine duel, but Captain Green, in 
the end, declined the combat. 

- The “Constitution” now left the “ Hornet” to watch the move- 
ments of the “ Bonne Citoyenne,” and cruised to the southward, keeping 
the land in view. 

The frigate had reached the coast of Brazil, and was cruising 
about thirty miles off shore, on December 29, 1812, when at 9 a.m. 
two sails were reported in sight, in shore and to windward. One of 
these vessels continued to stand in, while the other, which was much 
the larger, altered her course in the direction of the American frigate, 
which had tacked to close with her. These were H. B. M. frigate 
“ Java,” 38, Captain Lambert, and the captured ship “ William.” 

The day was clear and pleasant, with a light wind from east-north- 
east, the sea smooth, and conditions favorable for rapidly closing with the 
stranger. At 11 a.m., Commodore Bainbridge was satisfied that “Old 
Ironsides’s” luck had again guided her aright, that an English frigate 
was in sight, and additional honors awaited the grand old ship. 

Anxious to draw his antagonist off shore, the “Constitution” 
tacked again, standing to the southward and eastward. She now set 
her royals and boarded the main-tack, moving rapidly through the 
water. At fifteen minutes past meridian the stranger hoisted English 
colors and displayed a red, yellow, and red signal from her main. 
Meanwhile, the “Constitution” was approaching the “Java” on the 
starboard tack. Signals were made by both ships, but of course 
nothing could be astertained from them. 


H. D. Sriru, 
Captain U. 8. Revenue Cutter Service. 


(To be continued.) 





AN UNDECIDED GAME. 


SEVERAL years ago a company of infantry, under the command of 
Lieutenant E——, while on its annual practice march from its station 
in Southwestern Colorado, happened to encamp for several days in the 
vicinity of a small town called Villa Grove. Naturally, the arrival of 
a company of regulars in the village created quite an excitement, and, 
among the veterans of the “late unpleasantness,” their advent was 
hailed with particular delight, for it afforded many a one an opportu- 
nity to rehearse old stories and adventures that, from frequent telling, 
had become threadbare among his neighbors. 

And the maidens, too, what a thrill ran through their bosoms and 
how it was repeated in the half-shy, admiring glances they cast on the 
erect, stalwart figures of the soldiers, in whose faces they had no diffi- 
culty in discerning marks of many a struggle in which, with their 
girlish fancies, they assured themselves that at last, at last, they beheld 
those who had “ fit, bled, and died” on many a gory field against the 
wily savage. 

But the youths and young men of the town—envious, possibly, of 
the admiration inspired by the brass buttons and martial carriages of 
the soldiers, but desirous of showing that they harbored no ill feeling 
at being for the nonce confined to the background by their visitors— 
resolved on inviting the soldiers to a friendly game of ball, thinking in 
secret that the regulars, more accustomed to handling rifles and car- 
tridges than bats and balls, would fall easy victims to their superior 
skill, and thus turn back to themselves the ebbing tide of female admi- 
ration. To the surprise of the village nine, the soldiers accepted with 
alacrity, and the game was set for the following afternoon. 

The next point to be determined was as to who should umpire the 
game. The lieutenant was asked first as one having the complete con- 
fidence of both the citizens and soldiers, but circumstances compelled 
him to decline the post of honor. Other names were proposed, but, 
unfortunately, it happened that all those who were familiar enough 
with the smaller points of the game to fill the position satisfactorily 
were unable from one cause or another to do so. 

Finally, an old German shoemaker, named Hans Blockstein, was 
suggested, who, though not very familiar with the fine points of the game, 
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was nevertheless sufficiently proficient in it to be able to decide most 
of the questions liable to arise. Added to this, he was perfectly un- 
prejudiced as to the result of the game, so there would be no suspicion 
as to his motives in making decisions.. Unable to resist the blandish- 
ments of his friends, the old man finally consented to act, with the 
understanding, however, that during the game he was under no circum- 
stances to be “ pullied” (bullied). 

So, the preliminaries all arranged, the following afternoon found 
both nines at the designated place. Needless to say, the occasion was a 
gala one, and, the news of the great game having spread, the ball-field 
was surrounded with the population of the town and the country for 
miles around. Last, but by no means least, to arrive was our friend 
Hans, who, struggle as he might to do so, was unable to hide the fact 
that the responsibility of his important office was weighing heavily on 
him. He was nervous to an extreme degree, and hesitated a long 
time before calling the game, and then only after repeated assurances 
that he would not be intimidated nor “ pullied” in any way. 

The first inning passed off swimmingly ; the second and third like- 
wise, though it was evident that the remarks of the inevitable crowd of 
urchins collected in the umpire’s vicinity was by no means soothing to 
the latter’s perturbed feelings; and, as the game went on,—though 
there were few questionings by the players,—it was evident Hans’s cup 
of patience was well-nigh running over. The ninth inning added the 
extra drop. 

Up to this time the score was even, and the excitement among the 
onlookers had grown intense ; every point was watched with the greatest 
interest. The town nine was at the bat; it was the last half of the 
ninth inning with two men out; but “the pride of the town” was at 
the bat,—the fate of the game rested on him. “ Vun strike” came 
from the umpire’s lips, quickly followed by “Two strike” as the second 
ball came whizzing through the air. This latter decision was decidedly 
questioned by the majority of the spectators, who naturally sided with 
the town nine, and it seemed as though old Hans would burst with 
frenzy as he heard the by-no-means-whispered comments. But the 
next ball tossed by the pitcher was all the batter could have desired, 
and, with a great swing of the bat, he sent it spinning along the ground 
towards the left centre. Cheered by the crowd, the batter fairly spurned 
the ground as he bounded towards first base. But the ball? Mag- 
nificently fielded by the soldier at left centre, it was in the hands of the 
first baseman seemingly at the very moment the batter touched the 
base. With the ball extended in his right hand, the baseman, turning 
towards the umpire, exclaimed, “Judgment!” Hans hesitated and 
was lost, for the word “Judgment,” taken up by both the nines, was 
repeated from the mouths of all the spectators, and, in a moment, poor 
Hans was in the centre of a surging crowd, repeating, as it were, with 
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a single, mighty tongue, “Judgment!” Raising his cane in his right 
hand, the now completely frenzied old man cried out at the top of his 
voice, “Chugement? I von’t give any chugement, ant, py Cott, der 
isn’t a man in Filla Grof dot can make me!” and with these words he 
darted through a momentary opening in the crowd and in an incredibly 
short time was lost to sight over the brow of a neighboring kindly hill. 
Needless to say, this unlooked for event ended the game, of which, by 
this time, there must be. but dim recollections in the minds of the people 
of the town, excepting, I venture to assert, our friend Hans. 


X. Y. Z. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


“JOHN NELSON'S REFORMATION.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


“Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ.”’ 
Othello. 


Ir was about nine o’clock before the hop was fully under way, and 
even then it was only a half-hearted affair. The music was delightful, 
the women were charmingly dressed, and many of the men were in ex- 
cellent spirits, but somehow the affair lacked “ go.” 

It was the thought of “the morrow” that depressed them,—the day 
that was to send the men off on what seemed a few weeks’ detached 
service and yet might mean months of hard duty and fighting. It is 
not the actual hardships of the campaign to the participants that 
amount to much, but the dreadful uncertainty of those left behind. 
The sensational and alarming reports of the special correspondents 
(not on the spot), the unfounded rumors that fly so swiftly at such 
times, and then the long, ominous silences, are enough to wring the 
hearts of the stoutest. 

To some of the garrison people, the idea of having a hop seemed 
a heartless sort of proceeding. The last night for Heaven knew how 
long! it ought to have been devoted to a home gathering, and some 
who were of this opinion acted accordingly ; but, generally speaking, 
the hop was fairly well attended. Captain O’Kelly had really sur- 
passed himself; the punch was beyond compare, and later in the even- 
ing Nesby and Hansell testified to its potency by singing,— 


‘Why, soldiers, why should we be melancholy ?”’ 


“Stop, and we won’t be,” was the general verdict. The men were 
very clever to Nelson; he and Miss Farron were together almost all 
the early part of the evening; in fact, Winters was the only other name 
on her programme before supper, and, as he remarked, “ it was only for 
a measly galop that Nelson couldn’t begrudge.” 

It was almost ten o’clock when he came to claim her for the dance, 
and Nelson, who was disengaged until supper, sauntered into the 
smoking-room of the club. 
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The galop lasted somewhat longer than expected, and as soon as the 
music ceased he went to find Miss Farron, who he expected would be 
in the hop-room. 

He looked all around, but without success, “ P’r’aps they’re out on 
the porch.” And again he looked for them, but with no better success. 

It seemed quite strange; supper would be ready in a few minutes ; 
she surely knew he expected to have her during that hour. 

Disappointed beyond measure, and, in truth, somewhat piqued at 
her tardiness, he turned to go into the hop-room, and perceived the 
absentees “ coming down along the walk in front of officers’ row.” 

They must have seen him almost at the same time, for the girl 
waved her fan to him, and he waited until they reached the porch. 

They had evidently been walking quite rapidly, for her face was 
rather flushed, and she seemed somewhat out of breath. 

“ Did you think I was never coming? Mr. Winters tempted me 
out for a little walk instead of having our dance. I thought you 
wouldn’t mind,” she said, taking his arm and looking up into his face 
with a bright, happy smile. 

Nelson’s wrath subsided ina moment. “ Mind it? Not at all: it 
was very kind in him,” and he spoke looking towards Winters. Mr. 
Winters, however, only nodded affably and walked towards the supper- 
room. 

It was just before they announced supper that Nelson made a 


somewhat startling discovery. 

“Why, my dear, you’ve lost one of the pendants of your pin,” he 
said, with a perceptible shade of annoyance in his voice. 

“ Have I ?” she replied, in a perfectly natural manner, at the same 
time putting her hand up to her throat where the pin rested. “ Why, 


so I have!” somewhat surprised. “I’m sosorry! But I'll find it in 


the morning: it probably fell off while I was dressing for the party.” 
And Nelson was fain to rest content with her explanation. 

“Tt was there during our last dance,” he was tempted to reply ; but, 
after all, what was the use? It would only annoy her, and the pendant 
could be easily replaced in case it was lost. It wasn’t worth worry- 
ing about, and he tried to dismiss the matter from his mind. The last 
hour glided rapidly away, and soon the strains of “ Home, Sweet Home” 
told all that the hop was over. 

The command was to march the next morning: so there was little 
delay in getting home. 

After Nelson had taken Miss Farron home, he started for his 
quarters, and when passing Winters’s he looked up and saw a lamp still 
brightly burning in his front room. 

It was late, considering the early reveille of the next morning, he 
had nothing special to say to Winters—in fact, it was the most 


natural thing for him to get home and to bed as soon as possible,— 
Vou. VI. N.S.—No. 4. 25 
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and yet he felt strongly inclined to drop in for a few minutes’ chat with 
him. 

“T guess he’s taking a smoke before bed.” And then it occurred to 
him that a smoke was what he wanted: so in he went. It was as he 
supposed. 

Winters, in négligé,—in fact, ready for bed,—was puffing a pipe, 
and greeted Nelson quite cordially. 

“ Come in, old man, and have a smoke,” he cried. ‘“ Don’t take 
that pipe: it’s out of toback. Wait a minute: I’ll get you a cigar.” 
And, suiting his action to’ his words, he went into the next room for 
the box. 

Nelson, who had taken a seat near the desk, suddenly felt his gaze 
riveted to a small object lying on the floor immediately in front of 
him. 

Into his eyes there crept a look of pain, and almost terror, some- 
times seen in the eyes of some dumb animal, and his face grew deathly 


pale. 

He stooped and picked it up. 

It seemed a trifling thing to affect him so strangely,—a slender, 
shining object, that sparkled and glistened in the lamp-light and sent 
a thousand glittering rays into the eyes of the man who sat holding it. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘OQ, wie ist’s méglich, dass Ich dich lassen kann ?’’ 


THE next morning broke clear and cloudless: it seemed more like 
spring than the middle of November. 

The lights had been shining in the company quarters long before 
reveille, and when first call sounded the companies were nearly all 
packed and ready to start. 

It was about seventy-five miles to the Agency, and would probably 
take four days to make the march. 

By seven o’clock the companies had all breakfasted, and at eight 
o’clock, the hour designated for starting, the battalion had formed on 
the parade, waiting. 

The officer in his campaign suit presented quite a different appear- 
ance from the well-dressed and immaculate dandy of previous days. 
The men were dressed for service, not looks, and, with leggings, blue 
shirts, and campaign hats, managed to look quite picturesque. 

Adieus are over. 

Upon the lips of the father still linger the kisses of his wife and 
babies ; the young soldier has said his last fond farewell to “the girl 
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he leaves behind him.” “ You'll be true, dear?” he asks, and for reply 
she raises her sad, wet eyes to his face. 

One last embrace, a few murmured words, and, with some little 
token of hers safe hidden away in his blouse, he tears himself away. 

From reveille until the sounding of the assembly at 7.45, Nellie 
Farron had waited for a few last words from Nelson, but in vain. The 
other officers had all been to see her ; she had said good-by to them all ; 
and when Winters, who was one of the last to call, entered, the sus- 
pense became unendurable. 

“Do you know where Mr. Nelson is?” she asked him, somewhat 
shyly. 

“ He’s with his company, very busy. You know he goes in com- 
mand of it. He’ll probably be over in a few minutes.” Then, bidding 
her good-by, he hurriedly left the house. 

And still she waited. 

Presently the band struck up a march, and, to her —— she saw 
the companies forming on the parade. 

Was it possible he intended to leave without seeing hee again? It 
seemed incredible; and yet it looked very much like it. 

Nelson’s chemnes had been noted by all of the colonel’s family, and 
Nellie Berding was thoroughly indignant and in arms. ‘She’d like to 
see any man treat her so!”” and then she smiled and thought of poor 
Hansell, who upon Miss Farron’s engagement had transferred his alle- 
giance, without any apparent effort, to the colonel’s fair daughter. 

There was nothing serious between them, though that foolish Han- 
sell persisted in acting and believing so. 

In fact, he had contrived to secure a small picture of her which he 
always carried with him, and which, no doubt, was snug and safe in 
the pocket of his field blouse at this very moment. Impossible as he 
knew his suit to be, he had managed to put in an hour or so with her 
this morning, and had tried to make the parting as sentimental as pos- 
sible ; and yet here was a veritable sure-enough lover engaged to as sweet 
and lovely a girl as ever existed (at least so reasoned Miss Berding) who 
seemed too indifferent to come and say good-by. 

It was monstrous,—discourteous, to say the least. But her rev- 
eries were here interrupted by some one calling her to “come out on 
the porch.” 

. The command had started. On they came in column of fours to 
the inspiring strains of “The Girl I left behind me.” Before leaving, 
the companies marched in review past the commanding officer’s quar- 
ters, where the greater portion of the garrison had assembled for one 
last fond look. It was a pretty sight, each company coming to a 
“carry,” officers saluting as they passed the colonel’s. 

Nellie Farron, standing somewhat apart from the group on the 
porch, watched them as they marched by. 
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Winters was with the first company, and, as he saluted, his eyes 
sought her face with an amused look in them. 

The girl seemed utterly oblivious of him, however, and stood there 
with an intent, earnest look on her face, waiting and watching. 

As Hansell passed with the second company his salute was some- 
thing wonderful to behold. 

Miss Berding could not help a little color creeping into her cheeks 
as he threw an ardent, admiring look at her; in company with the 
other ladies she waved her handkerchief to him, and the absurd fellow 
actually beamed with happiness. 

And then the third company passed in review, commanded by John 
Nelson. The man’s face looked absolutely wretched, but his bearing 
was soldierly and dignified. He gazed neither to the right nor left until 
he approached within saluting distance, and then as his sword grace- 
fully descended he cast his eyes towards the group on the porch. There 
seemed no look of recognition in them until for one moment they rested 
on the face of’ the woman he loved. 

Heaven alone knows what she read there, but with a little moan 
she turned from him and fell sobbing into the arms of Nellie Berding, 
who had silently approached her. It was only a moment’s weakness, 
however, and she turned with a proud look in the direction of the 
receding troops. 

But it was too late. 

And then the last company marched by, and she saw his face no 
more. When she turned to enter the house the band had changed to 
“ How can I leave thee?” and yet, God forgive him, he had left her 
without one word,—one last farewell. 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘¢ Greater love hath no man than this.”’ 


Extract from the report of Major Henley, commanding United 
States troops at Lone Range Agency during the action with - hostile 
Indians, November 27 : 


‘¢ And now devolves upon me the sad duty of reporting to the Department the 
death of Lieutenant John Nelson, Twenty-sixth U. 8. Infantry, who gave his life 
for a brother officer, Lieutenant Winters, of the same regiment. Lieutenant 
Winters, while leading a small detail of his company to a rather advanced position, 
was seriously wounded, and lay exposed to the fire of the enemy, until Lieutenant 
Nelson, with great personal daring, advanced singly into the enemy’s line and 
succeeded in bringing him safe out of harm. It was a gallant and soldierly action, 
and, though successfully accomplished, resulted in the death of Lieutenant Nelson, 
a few hours later, of wounds received. Lieutenant Winters, though badly wounded, 


is expected to recover.”’ 
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And thus he died as he had lived, with perfect courage and com- 
posure. In accordance with his own expressed wish, they buried him 
where he fell, at the post of duty. 

Hansell was with him constantly up to the time of his death, and 
in a letter to Miss Berding spoke of it as follows: 


‘‘ Some one asked him, ‘ Are you afraid to die?’ and with one of his quick looks 
he answered, ‘ Afraid? of course not; why should I be?’ and then, settling him- 
self as if to sleep, awaited the end, which came so quietly no one knew it, until his 
hand grew cold within my own.”’ 


In narrating the rather sad events of John Nelson’s reformation, it 
is my happy duty to state that “ when the troops came marching back 
again with proud and gallant tread,” Hansell, bronzed, bearded, and 
with a dignity and seriousness quite new but becoming to him, and 
modestly bearing his honors (for he had been mentioned in orders 
for gallantry), found in the shy but cordial greeting of winsome 
Nellie Berding all that this honest and loyal, if sometimes absurd, 
fellow cared for. 

Copied from the Army and Navy Journal of the following June: 


“ Married. 


‘““WINTERS—FARRON. On Tuesday, June 9, ——, at the ‘Church of the 
Saviour,’ New York City, by the Reverend Dr. Ellis, D.D., Lieutenant William E. 
Winters, Twenty-sixth Infantry, and Miss Eleanor Farron, daughter of the Hon. 
R. F. Farron, M.C.” 


It was a swell affair, though the absence of many of the officers of 
the groom’s regiment (which had been ordered East a few months prior) 
was especially noticeable. There was all that money could buy and 
fashion add to; the church was tastefully decorated, and the handsome 
and rich toilets of the women added materially to the beauty of the 
scene. There was the hum of many voices, and the rustle and swish 
of silks and satins. And the bride,—she was beautiful beyond com- 
pare as she came up the aisle on the arm of her father. 

The usual preliminaries, and the words are pronounced that make 
her, in the eyes of God and man, the wife of him for whom John Nel- 
son gave up his life. 

There is a momentary hush, and then the organ breaks forth into a 
joyous triumphant chant, while out on the far-off prairies the summer 
winds sing a requiem o’er the grave of the dead soldier. 


Tuos. H. WIi1son, 
Lieutenant Second Infantry, U.S.A. 
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A WAR CORRESPONDENT’S REMINIS- 
CENCES. 


(FROM THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.) 


It was down by the Danube side, in the earlier days of the Russo- 
Turkish war. Skobeleff and myself were squatting in a hole in 
the ground, to escape the rain of bullets and shells which the Turks 
were pouring across the river on the detachment which the young 
general commanded. 

“Here you and I are,” said Skobeleff, with a laugh, “like Uriah 
the Hittite, right in the forefront of the battle; and how strange it 
is that quiet, stay-at-home folks all over the world, who take their 
morning papers just as they do their breakfasts, know ever so 
much more about this war as a whole than we fellows do, who are 
actually listening to the whistle of the bullets and the crash of the 
shells !” 

Skobeleff did not pursue the subject further, because just then a 
shell exploded right in front of us, and of the mud which it threw 
up, a splash hit him in the face and changed the current of his 
ideas ; but nevertheless his remark was a very true one. War corre- 
spondence and the electric telegraph have given the peaceful citizen 
the advantage, in the matter of quick and wide war-news, over the sol- 
dier who is looking the enemy in the face in the actual battle-field. But 
this intelligence, although peaceful readers take little account of the 
manner of getting it, and havecome to look upon it as a thing of course, 
—as a mere matter of every-day routine,—yet reaches their break fast- 
tables as the outcome only of long thoughtful planning, of stupendous 
physical and mental exertion, of hair-breadth risks encountered. It is 
my purpose in the following pages to tell something of the manner of 
the war correspondent’s working life, something of the character of his 
exertions to satisfy the world’s craving for the “ latest intelligence from 
the seat of war,” and something of the dangers that encompass the path 
of his duty. If the recital of some personal experiences in this field 
may strike the reader as involving the imputation of egotism, I would 
beg of him to entertain the excuse that it is not easy for a man to 
avoid egotism when he is speaking mainly of himself. 
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“In my day dreams,”—I am quoting from a lecture I delivered 
some ten years ago,—in my day dreams, indulged in mostly when 
smarting under the consciousness of my own deficiencies, I have tried 
to think out the attributes that ought to be concentrated in the 
ideal war correspondent. He ought to possess the gift of tongues,—to 
be conversant with all European languages, a selection of the Asiatic 
languages, and a few of the African tongues, such as Abyssinian, Ashan- 
tee, Zulu, and Soudanese. He should have the sweet angelic temper 
of a woman, be as affable as if he were a politician canvassing for a 
vote, and at the same time be big and ugly enough to impress the con- 
viction that it would be highly unwise to take any liberties with him. 
The paragon war correspondent should be able to ride anything that 
chance may send him, from a giraffe to a rat; be able to ride a hun- 
dred miles at a stretch ; to go without food for a week if needful, and 
without sleep for as long; never to get tired,—never to feel the sensa- 
tion of a “slight sinking, you know ;” and be able at the end of a ride 
—of a journey however long, arduous, and sleepless—to write round- 
hand for a foreign telegraph clerk, ignorant of the correspondent’s lan- 
guage, at the rate of a column an hour for six or eight consecutive 
hours; after which he should, as a matter of course, gallop back to the 
scene of action without a moment’s delay. He should be a competent 
judge of warfare; conversant with all military operations, from the 
mounting of a corporal’s guard to the disposition of an army in the 
field. He ought to have supreme disregard for hostile fire when real 
duty calls upon him to expose himself to it; and his pulse should be 
as calm when shells are bursting around him as if he were watching 
his bosom friend undergoing the ordeal of the marriage service. He 
must have a genuine instinct for the place and day of an impending 
combat; he must be able to scent the coming battle from afar, and 
allow nothing to hinder him from getting up in time to be a spectator 
of it. He should be so constituted as to have an intuitive perception 
how the day hath gone; to be able to discern victory or defeat, while 
as yet to the spectator not so gifted the field of strife seems confusion 
worse confounded ; and so to rely on his own judgment as to venture, 
ere the turmoil has died away, to turn his back upon it and ride off 
the earliest bearer of the momentous tidings. To potter about waiting 
till the last shot is fired ; to linger for returns of killed and wounded, 
and for the measured reports of the generals; to be the chiffonnier of 
the rags of the battle-field ; that is work he must leave to his helpers 
Alas! there never was such a man, and there never will be such a 
man. I think Julius Cesar would have been an exceptionally brilliant 
war correspondent, if the profession had been invented in his time; 
and if he could have weaned himself from the meaner avocations of 
commanding armies, conquering countries, and ruling nations. But the 
first Napoleon, if only he could have been a little truthful occasionally, 
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would have eclipsed Julius Cesar, and knocked William Howard Rus- 
sell into a cocked hat. 

Before the Franco-German War there had been war correspondents, 
and one at least of those had made for himself a reputation to vie 
with which no representative of a newer school has any claim. But 
their work, being in the pre-telegraphic period, was carried on under 
less ardous conditions than those which confront the war correspond- 
ent of to-day. Nor was it so incumbent on them to carry their 
lives in their hands. Before far-reaching rifled fire-arms came into 
use, it was quite easy to see a battle without getting within the 
range of fire. But this is no longer possible. With siege-guns that 
carry shells ten miles, with field artillery having a range of four miles, 
and with rifles that kill without benefit of clergy at two miles, the 
war correspondent may as well stay at home with his mother, unless he 
has hardened his heart to take his full share of the risks of the 
battle-field. Indeed, if he has determined to look narrowly into the 
turbulent heart of each successive spasm of the bloody struggle,—and 
it is only, now, by doing this that he can make for himself a genuine 
and abiding reputation—he must lay his account with adventuring 
more risk than falls to the lot of the average soldier. The percentage 
of casualties among war correspondents is greater than that among 
the actual fighting men. In the petty Servian campaign of 1876, 
for instance, there were twelve correspondents who kept the field and 
went under fire. Of those, three were killed aud four were wounded. 
Certainly not more than thirty correspondents and artists, all told, 
were in the Soudan from the earliest troubles to the final failure of 
the Nile expedition, but on or under its cruel sand lie the corpses of 
at least six of my comrades. O’Donovan, the adventurous pioneer 
of Merv, perished with Hicks. The last hope has long faded that 
Vizetelly, endowed though he was with more lives than the proverbial 
cat, has still a life in hand. Power lived to be Gordon’s loyal, valiant, 
and trusted lieutenant, but fell on the errand of attempting to bring 
to us the full details of that noble soldier’s heroism. Cameron and 
St. Leger were struck down on the same bloody day, and rest 
together in their shallow grave in the hot Bayuda sand. Poor 
Gordon, who had been a soldier before he became a war correspondent, 
died a lone death of thirst in the heart of the desert, while pushing 
urgently on to where his duty lay. Time would fail me to tell of 
those who have perished of fevers and other maladies, who have been 
wounded, shipwrecked, and encountered strange hair-breadth escapes ; 
of others again who have come home so broken by hardship and vicis- 
situde that what remains of life to them is naught but weariness and 
pain. And it is such men who have been classed with the camp-fol- 
lowers, and denounced as “ drones who eat the rations of fighting men 
and do no work at all.” 
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It was the Franco-German War of 1870 which brought about the 
revolution in the methods of war correspondence, although at Saar- ° 
briicken, in the earliest days of that great contest, there was as yet 
no perception of the opportunities that lay to our hands. But if at 
Saarbriicken the correspondents thus early on the war-path were still 
unregenerate in this respect, we had some experiences in which the 
comic and the tragic were curiously blended. Within two miles of 
the little town lay a whole French army corps, which any day might 
overwhelm Saarbriicken and its slender garrison of a single German 
battalion. So we lived, quite a little detachment of us, in a hotel 
on the outskirts, ready for a judicious bolt. At this hotel there 
arrived one morning a young German girl who was engaged, we 
learned, to a sergeant in the regiment garrisoning Saarbriicken. She 
had come to say farewell to her sweetheart before the fighting should 
begin and he should march away, mayhap never to return. Some of 
the livelier spirits among us conceived the idea that the pair should 
get married before the parting should be said. Both were willing. 
The bridegroom’s officer gave him leave, on condition that should the 
alarm sound, he was to join his battalion without a moment’s delay. All 
was in readiness, and the clergyman was just about to join the pair in 
holy matrimony, when the sound of a bugle suddenly broke in on the 
stillness. It was the alarm. The bridegroom hurriedly embraced 
the bride, buckled on his accoutrements, and darted off to the alarm- 
platz. In ten minutes more the combat was in full swing; the 
French had carried the heights overhanging the town, and were 
pouring down upon it their artillery and mitrailleuse fire. Our hotel 
was right in the line of fire, and soon became exceedingly disagreeable 
quarters. We got the women down into the cellar and waited for 
events, A shell crashed into the kitchen, burst inside the cooking- 
stove, and blew the wedding-breakfast, which was still being kept 
hot, into what an American colleague called “everlasting smash.” It 
was too hot to stay there, and everybody strategically manceuvred to 
the rear, including the German battalion which had constituted the gar- 
rison. A few days later was fought, close to Saarbriicken, the desperate 
battle of the Spicheren, in which the bridegroom’s regiment took a 
leading part. The day after the battle I was wandering about the 
battle-field helping to relieve the wounded, and gazing shudderingly 
on the heaps of dead. Suddenly I came on our bridegroom, his back 
resting against a stump. He was stone dead, with a bullet through 
his throat. 

Perhaps the most thrilling episode of all that colossal struggle was 
the singularly dramatic climax of the battle of Gravelotte. All day 
long, from noon until the going down of the sun, the roar of the can- 
non and the roll of the musketry had been incessant. The deep ravine 
between Gravelotte and St. Hubert was a horrible pandemonium 
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wherein seethed struggling masses of German soldiery, torn by the 
shell-fire of the French batteries, writhing under the stings of the 
mitrailleuse, bewildered between inevitable death in front, and no less 
inevitable disgrace behind. Again and again frantic efforts were being 
made to force up out of the hell in the ravine and gain foothold in the 
edge of the plateau beyond ; and ever the cruel sleet of lead beat them 
back and crushed them down. The long summer day was waning into 
dusk, and the fortunes of the battle still trembled in the balance, when 
the last reserve of the Germans—the Second Army Corps—came hurry- 
ing up towards the brink of the abyss. In the lurid glare of the 
blazing village the German king stood by the wayside and greeted his 
stalwart Pomeranians as they passed him. High over the roll of the 
drums, the blare of the bugles, and the crash of the cannon, rose the 
eager burst of cheering, as the soldiers answered their sovereign’s greet- 
ing, and then followed their chiefs down into the fell depths of the 
terrible chasm. The strain of the crisis was sickening as we waited 
for the issue, in a sort of spasm of sombre silence. The old king sat, 
with his back against a wall, on a ladder, one end of which rested on 
a broken gun-carriage, the other on a dead horse. Bismarck, with 
an elaborate assumption of coolness which his recklessness belied, 
made pretence to be reading letters. The roar of the close battle 
swelled and deepened till the very ground trembled beneath us. The 
night fell like a pall, but the blaze of the adjacent conflagration lit up 
the anxious group here by the church-yard wall. From out the medley 
of broken troops, littering the slope in front, rose suddenly a great 
shout that grew in volume as it rolled nearer. The hoofs of a gal- 
loping horse rattled on the causeway. A moment later, Moltke, his 
face for once quivering with emotion, sprang from the saddle, and run- 
ning towards the king, cried out, “It is good for us ; we have carried 
the position, and the victory is with your Majesty!” The king started 
to his feet with a fervent “God be thanked!” and then burst into tears. 
Bismarck, with a great sigh of relief, crushed his letters‘in the hollow 
of his hand; and a simultaneous hurrah welcomed the good tidings. 
The Franco-German War, with its bloody battles, with its sudden 
ruin of the French imperial régime, with its astounding wreck of the 
French military prestige, culminated in that stupendous event, the 
capitulation of Paris to the besieging German army. Paris, in Bis- 
marck’s blunt phrase, had been “stewing in her own juice,” till at last 
there was no juice left in her; and the pangs of sheer starvation 
forced the proud city, with passionate rage in her heart, to bow her 
arrogant head and succumb to the ring of blood and iron that had 
girdled her about, and cut the nutriment from her vitals. It will be 
readily understood how, when the capitulation was imminent, the cor- 
respondents with the besieging forces, stimulated by the ardor of com- 
petition, were on the alert each to be the first to enter the beleaguered 
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city, and tell the outside world of its plight. The good fortune hap- 
pened to me to anticipate my rivals. I threw myself into a hurried 
investigation of the misery and the heroism of Paris. There needed 
no acuteness to discern to what a plight of hungry misery she had been 
reduced before she had brought herself to endure the humiliation of sur- 
render. That night she was alone with her grief and her hunger; not 
until the morrow came the relief and consolation which the sympathy 
of Britain so promptly forwarded to the capital of the ally with whom 
had been endured the hardships and earned the successes of the Crimean 
War. Wan, starved citizens crept by on the unlit boulevards, before 
and since the parade of luxury and sleek affluence. No cafés invited 
the promenader with brilliant splendor of illumination and garish lav- 
ishness of decoration, for there were no promenaders to entice, no fuel 
to furnish gas, no dainty viands wherewith to trick out the plate-glass 
windows. The gayety, the profusion, and the sinfulness of the Paris 
which one had known in the Second Empire days had given place to 
quiet uncomplaining dejection, to utter depletion, to a decorum at once 
beautiful, startling, and sad. The hotels were all hospitals. The red- 
cross flag floated from almost every house, indicative of sick or 
wounded inmates, bandaged cripples limped along the streets, and the 
only traffic was furnished by the interminable procession of funerals, 
I had brought in, stowed in a wallet on my back, some five pounds of 
ham. The servants of the place where I stayed put the meat on a dish 
with a cover over it, and showed it up and down the Rue du Faubourg 
St. Honoré as a curiosity, charging a sou for lifting the cover. 

In a dingy eating-house I found at supper several of my journal- 
istic comrades, who had remained inside Paris during the long siege. 
They were eating steaks of horse-flesh, followed by ragout of dog ; and 
the few scraps of bread on the table consisted of a sort of dingy paste 
about one-half of which was sand. Horse-flesh is far from bad eating, 
only you require to get a little accustomed to it before you can quite 
relish it. It has a curious sweetish taste, and the fat is scarce and not 
quite satisfactory. The Parisians during the siege had become great 
connoisseurs in horse-flesh. It was discovered that the tenderest joints 
were furnished by a young gray filly, and that the toughest meat was 
that of a chestnut stallion. I did not try the dog; any one who is 
curious as to the flavor of this viand can easily kill a dog and make the 
experiment for himself. Some people averred it went best with mush- 
rooms ; others praised it eaten cold in a pie with truffles. 

On the 1st of March, 1871, the day of the entry of the German 
troops into Paris, rather a curious experience befell me. While as yet 
within the German cordon in the Place de la Concorde, I observed 
that I was being dogged. I had no sooner passed out of that cordon 
than I was vehemently assailed by an angry mob, who insisted that I 
was a Prussian spy. A detachment of National Guards holding a 
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police post rescued me at the bayonet-point from the genial enthusiasts 
who were dragging me along the street on my back, with the expressed 
intention of drowning me in the basin of an adjacent fountain. A 
good deal of my clothing had been torn off me, but that was a trifle. 
Overhauling myself in the police-station, I discovered that along with 
half of my great-coat had disappeared my note-book, which was in the 
pocket of the missing section of the garment. This was a most serious 
misfortune. In those times I had accustomed myself to write out at 
full length in my note-book the description of scenes or events of which 
I was a witness, detailing in form ready for the printer the accounts 
of incident after incident as the incidents successively evolved them- 
selves. From the summit of the tower of Longchamps I had looked 
down that morning on Kaiser Wilhelm’s great review of his army on the 
race-course, and my description of that remarkable scene, at least two 
columns long, was in the lost note-book. One result of this concurrent 
writing out is that the writer’s memory does not charge itself with the 
recollection of what has been committed to paper; and thus I had not 
only lost the actual “ copy” already indited and out of hand, but was 
destitute of the power to reproduce the lost matter. While I was in- 
ternally bewailing myself, a citizen in a fine glow of triumph rushed 
into the police-station. “ Voila!” he shouted, as he waved aloft my 
note-book in one hand and my coat-tail in the other: “ Here is damn- 
ing evidence that the prisoner is a wicked spy! Here are the villain’s 
notes ; the lies he has been writing down concerning our unhappy 
Paris!” I could have embraced the excited owvrier, frowsy as he was; 
he had done me an incalculable benefit in his effort to seal my doom. 
His face was a study when, in the gladness of my heart, I offered him 
a five-franc piece. The implacable patriot accepted it. 

Presently, under an escort of National Guards with fixed bayonets 
—for the mob was still dangerous—I was marched through a couple 
of streets to the bureau of a sitting magistrate. My companions were 
a gentleman in a blouse, who was accused of having stolen an ink- 
bottle; a tatterdemalion detected in selling a couple of cigars to a 
Bavarian cavalryman, and a woman whom the Paris mob had stripped 
and painted divers colors, because she had been caught parleying with 
a Prussian drummer. The magistrate was so good as to deal with me 
first. Fortunately, I was able to produce to him my British passport 
and my journalistic credentials. He called in his sister, who had lived 
in England, to assist him in deciding on the authenticity of those doc 
uments, She promptly pronounced in their favor, and his worship 
became immediately gracious. He told me I was free, and was good 
enough to lend me an old coat in which to walk to my hotel; at the 
same time gracefully begging me to excuse what he termed “ the little 
inconvenience I had experienced, on account of the not unnatural ex- 
citement of the Paris populace.” 
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The magistrate’s good sister sent me to a bedroom, where I washed 
off the most flagrant stains of the recent unpleasantness. Outside the 
mob were still howling fiercely. Time was very precious to me: I 
could not endure to wait indefinitely, yet I did not care to offer myself 
to the tender mercies of the gentlemen of the pavement. The sister in 
this strait proved herself a ministering angel. She said there was a 
door opening in a quiet side-alley, and actually offered to escort me to 
my hotel, which wasclose by. As we walked, I told the good soul I did 
not know how to thank her ; had it been her servant I could have found 
no difficulty in requiting the good office, but a lady “Oh,” she - 
broke in, “ that is not so difficult.. I will put my pride in my pocket. 
My brother has a fair salary ; but he has not seen a franc of it for six 
months. We are gentlefolk; we cannot join the queue outside the 
baker’s shop, and, O mon Dieu! we are actually starving ;” and the 
poor woman burst into tears. ‘ We could not take charity,” she con- 
tinued, sobbing, “ but I have heard of that kind don anglais which 
they say, is now being distributed freely ; if only one could get a little 
aid from its bounty?” We had a sub-depot in my hotel ; I myself was 
one of the accredited sub-almoners ; some of the commissioners were 
living with me. I hurried the lady into a room where there was no 
one to notice her emotion; then found John Furley and told him the 
little story. Furley is a man of energy. In five minutes a big hamper 
had been packed full of comestibles, and a porter had it on his back, 
waiting for the lady’s commands, With the chivalry of a fine gentle- 
man, Furley respectfully announced to her that one of his men was at her 
disposition. She came out into the passage, looked down at the great 
basket, whose open mouth disclosed, inter alia, a leg of mutton, a couple 
of fowls, a great honest loaf, and sundry vegetables; she gave a great 
gasp, and I thought she was going to faint. She was anemic from 
sheer want, but she rallied, tears helping her ; and then she went silently 
away with her veil down over her face, and the stalwart porter tramp- 
ing behind her. It was such people as those, with pride and fixed sal- 
aries which were not paid, who suffered worst during the siege ; and 
they too it was who were the most difficult to relieve when the siege 
was over, but without as yet any alleviation of their misery. The 
women were the most stubborn. The concierge would assure the al- 
moner that the two old ladies on such an étage were literally starving. 
The two old ladies, when you pushed their button, would appear, 
stately gracious. Yes, they would say, yes, the English were a kind 
people, and the good God would reward them. There were some poor 
creatures in the roof who were in pressing need. For themselves, 
thanks, but no, they could not accept charity ; and then the door would 
close on the wan eyes and hollow cheeks. Ah me! it was melancholy 


work, 
It is impossible to go into detail about the fell days of the Com- 
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mune’s close, and that was the only phase of it of which I was a wit- 
ness. All that I can here say is that in the lurid chaos which marked 
the ruthless stamping out of the Commune by the Versaillist army, 
under Marshal MacMahon, the conditions under which correspondents 
tried to fulfil their duties were more full of peril than one can incur in 
any battle of which I have had experience. In a battle you know 
your danger. The enemy is for the most part in front; and you can 
either stand up and take your chance of his fire, or take cover to pro- 
tect yourself from it. But in the seething turmoil of the last days of 
the Commune bullets were flying from front, flanks, and rear. There 
was a universal raving lust for blood. As Mr. Labouchere cheerfully 
wrote, *‘ They shot you first, and apologized to your corpse afterwards.” 
The brightest feature of the grim drama which I can recall, after so 
long a lapse of time, was the imperturbable coolness of Mr. Malet, 
now Sir Edward Malet, our Minister at Berlin. He was left in charge 
of the embassy in the Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré when Lord Lyons 
and the rest of the personnel migrated to Versailles. For two long 
days it seemed that Malet, or, at all events, the embassy he inhabited, 
was the target for the artillery alike of Versaillists and Communists, 
Shells bedeviled.the ball-room, knocked great holes miscellaneously all 
over the building, and explosion after explosion blew up the walls of 
the embassy garden, through which the Versaillists were sapping their 
way to outflank the Communists. Malet, bland and cheery as his 
wont, quietly and methodically performed his duties, the shell-fire 
apparently a matter concerning him not at all. In no conceivable 
circumstances could Malet look absurd ; and that surely is a great gift. 
Just before the German siege began he came out from Paris to Meaux 
with a communication to Bismarck. I happened to meet him near the 
German fore-post line. His franc-tireur escort had compelled him 
on the previous night to sleep “under the beautiful stars ;’ when I 
met him he was riding between two Uhlans. He was attired in a tall 
hat which the beautiful stars had deprived of its gloss, a cutaway 
coat, and strapless trousers disclosing considerable white sock. He 
was seated in a great military saddle, the shabracque of which rose 
about him before and behind ; the stirrups were about ten holes too 
long, and the big troop-horse he bestrode plainly evinced disgust for 
his civilian mount. No concatenation of conditions could have tended 
more to give a man an aspect of grotesque absurdity. But Malet did 
not in the least look like a guy. He had no consciousness of being ludi- 
crous, and even at the first blush he was not ludicrous. On the contrary, 
he was self-possessed, easily dignified, and gave the impression that this 
was precisely the mode of progression which he deliberately preferred 
over all other modes. 

I imagine that people at home took but faint interest in the little 
war which in the summer and autumn of 1876 the petty principality 
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of Servia was waging against its Turkish suzerain. It was neverthe- 
less an interesting struggle, both in itself and as virtually the prelude . 
to the great Russo-Turkish war of the following year. Up at Deligrad, 
about one hundred and forty miles from Belgrade, the capital of Servia, 
General Tchernaieff, with his Russian volunteers and rough Servian 
levies, for three months confronted the Turkish army, commanded by 
that venal old impostor Abdul Kerim Pasha. Our life with Tcher- 
naieff was almost comically squalid. His head-quarters were in a 
ruined school-house ; and his staff lived in holes dug out in the ground 
and thatched over with reeds. We lay on straw all round a great fire 
which was maintained in the centre, and which occasionally set a light 
to the roof and burnt us temporarily out of house and home. One 
morning the Turks woke up from their lethargy, and carried with a 
rush the defenses of the hill of Djunis, which Tchernaieff had been 
holding so long on the swagger. I have a shrewd suspicion that 
Abdul Kerim and Tchernaieff understood each other extremely well ; 
that the former for a price contentedly allowed himself to be amused 
by the latter during the summer months, and that when the order 
came from the Seraskierate that the immobility so long allowed to last 
must at length peremptorily be ended, Tchernaieff was complaisant 
enough to make not much more than a brisk show of resistance. 
The scheme, however, was in a measure thwarted by the honest and 
zealous fighting of Dochtouroff and the Russian volunteers, who died 
very freely in their trenches, and who had sent many Turkish souls to 
hades before they accepted defeat. The Servians behaved badly ; their 
resistance fell to pieces in half a dozen hours; and in the end Doch- 
touroff and myself had to ride through a belt of Turkish skirmishers 
to escape being cut off. 

Anyhow the game was up, and Servia lay at the mercy of the 
Turks. I was the only correspondent on the spot, and it behooved 
me to make the most of this advantage. At five in the afternoon, 
when I rode away from the blazing huts of Deligrad, more than one 
hundred and forty miles lay between me and my point, the telegraph 
office at Semlin, the Hungarian town on the other side of the Save from 
Belgrade ; telegraphing was not permitted from the latter place. I had 
an order for post-horses along the road, and galloped hard for Paratchin, 
the nearest post-station. When I got there the postmaster had 
horses, but no vehicle. Now, if I had sent a messenger, this obstacle 
would have effectually stopped him. But it was apparent to me, 
being my own messenger, that although I could not drive, I might 
ride, True, the Servian post-nags were not saddle-horses, but sharp 
spurs and the handling of an old dragoon might be relied on to make 
them travel somehow. All night long I rode that weary journey, 
changing horses every fifteen miles, and forcing the vile brutes along 
at the best of their speed. Soon after noon of the following day, sore 
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from head to foot, I was clattering over the stones of the Belgrade 
main street. The field telegraph wires had conveyed but a curt, frag- 
mentary intimation of the disaster; and all Belgrade, feverish for 
further news, rushed out into the street as I powdered along. But I 
had ridden hard all night not to gossip in Belgrade, but to get to the 
Semlin telegraph wire, and I never drew rein till I reached the ferry. 
At Semlin, one long drink of beer, and then to the task of writing 
hour after hour against time the tidings which I had carried down 
country. After I had written my story and put it on the wires, I lay 
down in my clothes and slept twenty hours without so much as turn- 
ing. I had meant to start back for Deligrad on the evening of the day 
of my arrival at Belgrade, but fatigue caused me to lose twenty-four 
hours. It seemed to me, when I recovered from my chagrin at this 
delay, that, perhaps, after all, I was entitled to a good long sleep ; for 
I had seen a battle that lasted six hours, ridden a hundred and forty 
miles, and written to the Daily News a telegraph message four columns 
long, all in the space of thirty hours. 

At the beginning of the Russo-Turkish War, in the spring of 1877, 
the first great desideratum with the correspondents who were detailed 
to follow the Russian fortunes was to obtain an authorization to accom- 
pany the armies in the field. Without such an authorization the cor- 
respondent, if he gets forward at all, is liable to be treated as a spy, 
and soon finds himself in trouble. I suppose there is no war corre- 
spondent of any considerable general experience who has not been in 
custody over and over again on suspicion of being a spy. I have been 
a prisoner myself in France (made so both by Germans and by French), 
Spain, Servia, Germany, Austria, Hungary, ‘Russia, Roumania, and 
Bulgaria; and I cannot conscientiously recommend any of those coun- 
tries from this point of view. The authorities of the Russian army 
were very fair and courteous about the authorizations of correspondents. 
On principle they accepted all who presented themselves accredited by 
respectable papers and bringing a recommendation from any Russian 
ambassador. There was to be no field-censorship ; you gave your word 
of honor not to reveal impending movements, concentrations, and in- 
tentions. You might, with this exception, write and dispatch just 
what you chose; only a file of your paper had to be sent to the head- 
quarters, and a polyglot officer—Colonel Hausenkampf by name—was 
appointed to read all those newspapers, and to be down upon you if 
you transgressed what he considered. fair comment. Then you got a 
warning, or if you were held to have gravely and spitefully trans- 
gressed, you were expelled. 

I always pitied the unfortunate Colonel Hausenkampf from the 
very bottom of my heart. He had to read all the letters published in 
all the newspapers of all the correspondents, and I predicted for him 
either speedy suicide or hopeless madness. But he remained alive and 
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moderately sane, spite of this arduous duty, and of the task which at 
the outset devolved upon him of listening to every correspondent who 
made application for a permission. He was fearfully badgered. One 
day I called on him at the head-quarters in Ploesti, and found him 
seated in a bower in a garden, resolutely confronted by a gaunt man in 
a red beard and tweed suit. “Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the colonel, 
“ will you oblige me by taking that man away and killing him? He 
is a Scotsman, and I don’t understand the Scottish language : he knows 
none other than his native tongue. He comes here daily, and looms 
over me obstinately for an hour at a time, firing off at intervals the 
single word, ‘ Permission ’ and tendering me, as if he would hold a 
pistol at my head, a letter in English from a person whom he calls the 
Duke of Argyll,—a noble, I suppose, of this wild man’s country!” It 
is needless to say, since the “ wild man” was a Scot, that he achieved 
his permission and did very good work as a correspondent. 

We were all numbered like so many ticket porters, and at first car- 
ried on the arm a huge brass badge, which heightened our resemblance 
to members of that respectable avocation. The French correspondents’ 
sense of the beautiful was, however, outraged by this neat- and orna- 
mental distinguishing mark ; so at their instance there was substituted 
a more dainty style of brassard, with the double-headed eagle in silver 
lace on a yellow silk ground. The permission was writien on the back 
of a photograph of the correspondent to whom it was granted, which 
photograph was duly stamped on the breast of the subject with the 
great seal of the head-quarters. A duplicate of this photograph was 
stuck in a “‘ Correspondents’ Album,” kept by the commandant of the 
head-quarters. When I last saw this book, there were some eighty-two 
portraits in it; and I am bound to admit that it was not an overwhelm- 
ing testimony to the good looks of the profession. I got, I remember, 
into several messes through having incautiously shaved off some hair 
from my chin which was there when the photograph was taken. In 
vain I argued that it is not the beard that makes the man; the sentries 
were stiff-necked on the point of identity, and I had to cultivate a new 
imperial with all speed. 

ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


Vou. VI. N. 8.—No. 4. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


ON THE NIPIGON RIVER. 


As the boat from Duluth entered Thunder Bay, Ontario, the sun was 
just rising, throwing a rosy light on the mist that lifted slowly, as if 
loth to disclose the beauties concealed under the white veil. At length 
it cleared away, and what a vision of loveliness met the eye! Surely 
this was Fairyland. 

Away to the north lay Thunder Cape,—a magnificent promontory 
with perpendicular walls of solid rock, hundreds of feet high, the out- 
lines resembling a huge reclining figure. “The Sleeping Giant,” the 
natives said, but the Indians called it “The Great Manitou.” There 
it lay with the mist still about the base, forming a bed of down for 
the giant figure which-had slumbered there for ages. Innumerable 
islands dotted the waters, and each view disclosed by the advancing 
vessel was greeted with bursts of applause. 

Two of the passengers, Professor and Mrs. Gray, were bound for 
the Nipigon River, that far-famed trout-stream on the Canadian fron- 
tier. They were fully equipped with rods and flies, as well as numer- 
ous remedies for the stings of insects which make life miserable for 
the summer tourist in that region. 

Their plan was to take the steamer which ran between Prince 
Arthur’s Landing and Lake Erie, which usually touched at Red Rock 
Agency, situated at the mouth of the Nipigon River, their objective 
point, but learned, upon reaching Prince Arthur’s Landing, that there was 
great uncertainty about the steamer going there, as the course lay among 
the numerous islands along the north shore; and as fogs were very 
prevalent in July, the vessels, during that month, kept to the open waters. 

Here was a dilemma! but they soon learned that a tug-boat was 
going to an island near Red Rock, and for a small remuneration would 
take them to the Agency. So at the hour named they were on board. 
Instead of taking a direct course, they went down the bay several 
miles to “ wood up,” and by the time the boat headed for her desti- 
nation proper, it was dark and a heavy fog was upon them. Slowly 
the little craft felt her way, sounding the whistle of warning. 

Mrs. Gray sat on deck with waterproof and umbrella, hoping the 
fog would clear away, but it grew more dense, so she entered the cabin, 
lit the lamp, and tried to read. The professor paced the deck ina 
nervous sort of way, and finally disappeared into the pilot-house. 
Pretty soon he entered the cabin, exclaiming,— 
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“ By George, but we’re in a box!” 

“ What do you mean ?” inquired his wife. “ Are there no signs of 
clearing?” 

“None whatever. Fog so thick you can cut it, and the boat with- 
out a compass !” 

“You don’t mean that we are out here in this fog with nothing to 
steer by ?” 

“That is just what I mean. The captain says he knows where 
we are, but, if he should make a mistake in his reckoning, we will smash 
into one of these islands, if not on the cape, and that will be the last 
of us!” 

Just then the boat came to a dead stop, and they rushed out on 
deck. They could not see one yard in front of them, but groped along 
until they reached the bow of the boat, where they found the captain, 
and could hear voices, seemingly on shore. 

“ Where’s your light ?” called the captain. 

“ The light’s all right,” came the answer. “ Can’t you see it, or are 
you trying to run your boat up the side of this rock? There’ll be 
some corpses round here if you try that thing often.” 

“You should blow your horn such a night as this. I can’t see a 
darned thing in this fog,” answered the captain, in a voice not very 
pleasant. 

“ Where are we, captain?” asked Mrs. Gray. 

“ At the cape, madam.” 

“ And so close that you can talk to the man on shore, and did not 
strike on the rocks ?” 

“There are no rocks to strike, except the walls of the cape. 
They’ve never been able to take the soundings anywhere near here : no 
line long enough,” he answered, disappeared into the pilot-house, 
jingled the bell, grasped the wheel, and the boat moved again. 

The professor continued to pace the deck. Mrs. Gray sat in the 
door of the cabin, the fog driving against her face, while the whistle 
kept up its monotonous warning. 

Long past midnight, away in the distance, they heard a dog bark- 
ing. The professor was in the pilot-house again. 

“Where are we now?” he asked. 

“ Near Silver Islet, sir; I will run in shore and tie up till morning. 
The night’s too thick to try it any farther.” 

“Can you find your way there, think you?” 

“T think I can make it, if that dog keeps up his barking.” 

The dog continued to bark, his voice sounding nearer and nearer, 
until the boat bumped against something which proved to be a wharf, 
to which the lines were made fast; the professor entered the cabin, 
saying that “he had never before heard of a boat being steered by the 
bark of a dog.” 
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By morning the fog had cleared away, the sun shone brightly, 
and the air was like champagne. While the south shore of this 
beautiful inland sea is heavily timbered, the shore on the north presents 
an entirely different appearance. Bold rocks rise from the waters, 
their jagged sides seamed and scarred with the black trap-rock indica- 
tive of the wealth locked within their secret chambers. 

Walls of regular blocks of granite, so uniform in size, with seams so 
regular as to have the appearance of solid masonry laid there by the 
giants in the days of biblical lore. 

Occasionally the sails of a fishing-boat would be seen beyond an 
island, like a great white bird skimming the blue waters, and now and 
then a gull would follow in the wake of the little tug for bits of food 
thrown overboard. 

They reached the Agency about nightfall. The agent, a good- 
natured Scotchman, came on board and apologized for not extending 
the hospitality of his home to them, as the agents have strict orders 
against entertaining any one, but there were no objections to parties 
camping there. To put up the tent that night was not to be thought 
of, so the professor and Mrs. Gray remained on board the tug until 
morning. 

That night they made the acquaintance of the Canadian mosquitoes. 
The different remedies were applied, but the mosquitoes liked them all. 
It was useless to try to sleep, so they sat on deck all night and plied 
their fans. ; 

The night was beautiful. The sky was clear; the stars stood out 
like great gems, and the aurora borealis was magnificent. Three 
distinct belts of silvery light girded the northern horizon, while rays 
of different hues shot, ever and anon, like meteors to the zenith. Then 
great lights, like huge plumes, would float across the heavens, shimmering 
and waving, growing fainter and fainter, until Jost in the southern sky. 

Early in the morning the tourists went ashore, and by noon the tent 
was up on a grassy plot just outside the Agency grounds, 

Red Rock Agency, which takes its name from the bluffs of a soft 
red stone which rise abruptly on one side of the Nipigon River, and 
from which the Indians make their pipes, had at that time a white 
population consisting of the agent, his wife and two children, the clerk, 
two farm hands, and a Catholic priest who lived at the mission about a 
mile away. 

The mission was on the shore of Lake Helen, a beautiful sheet of 
water which lay like a mirror just above the mouth of the river. The 
Indians, Ojibwas, hunted and trapped in winter, but spent the summer 
months in idleness. They lived principally in rude huts at the mission, 
although their tepees, of birch-bark, were often seen in the clearings 
along the shores of the lake and river. They were short in stature, 
and lacked the robust appearance of the Indians on our Western | 
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frontier. They used-the birch-bark canoe, wore moccasins, and the 
squaws carried their pappooses on their backs, strapped to a board with 
sides of caribou skin, soft as chamois, and heavily embroidered with 
beads and porcupine quills. The pappoose is placed on the board, the 
sides brought around it and laced in front like a great shoe, leaving only 
the liead free; then, by a long loop fastened to the top through which 
the mother puts her head, it is slung on the back like a knapsack. 

The storehouse and dwelling were the only buildings at the Agency : 
the dwelling large, with well-kept grounds; the store, a two-story 
building, on the lower floor of which were kept groceries and canned 
stuff, besides calicoes and all kinds of miscellaneous articles, while up- 
stairs were stowed the skins purchased from the Indians. and sent 
annually to London to be dressed for market. 

Here this litttle Scotch family lived year after year, the monotony 
being relieved by occasional fishing-parties in summer, and at long 
intervals a boat from the far-away busy world would bring them news, 
but in winter they were barred out by the snow and ice. These 
beautiful waters, which danced and sparkled in the summer sunlight, 
were stilled by the storm-king. The birch-bark canoes were stowed 
away, and the Indians went to and fro over the frozen waters and along 
the snow-covered woodland paths in sledges drawn by dogs. 

The first morning our campers were awakened by voices outside, and, 
looking out, saw the Indians, men, women, and children, seated on the 
ground, forming a complete circle round the tent, evidently waiting 
for a sight of the occupants. 

When the awnings were raised, two of the most inquisitive squaws 
came and sat in the door-way. They said nothing, responding to Mrs. 
Gray’s “Good-morning!” only by a nod. Then the whole party filed 
past, stopping long enough to get a view of the interior. For several 
days this was repeated, until all the Indians at the mission had made a 
thorough inspection of the tent, after which they would pass to and fro 
without even a glance in that direction. 

The professor fished and fought the mosquitoes. They were terri- 
ble. No rest from them, day or night; but the trout were magnificent, 
—the Salmo fontinalis ranging in size from one to ten pounds in weight. 
Mrs. Gray usually accompanied her husband on his fishing-excursions, 
She would don her rubber boots, smear her face and neck with oil of 
tar, wrap cloths about her wrists saturated with the oil, over which 
were buttoned cuffs of enameled leather reaching to the elbow, heavy 
dog-skin gloves, and, with a sun-bonnet over which was tied a thick 
veil, she was fairly protected from the little pests. 

The Indians at the Agency were Catholic, with the exception of 
a few from Nipigon Lake, where a Protestant missionary had gone 
two years before. He came to Red Rock while the Jesuits were there, 
and held service in the parlor of the Agency. The few Protestant In- 
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dians came from the mission, seated themselves on the floor, and soon 
their not very melodious voices were heard singing of “The fountain 
filled with blood,” “ Jerusalem the Golden,” and “Sun of my Soul.” 

After remaining three weeks at Red Rock, the professor decided 
to go farther up the river. Leaving their large tent standing, two 
smaller ones were procured from the agent, and in a birch-bark canoe, 
with two Indians, tents,and mess-chest, they started on their novel 
journey, fifteen miles up the river. 

The Indians, one at the bow, the other at the stern, each with an 
oar, or paddle, propelled the canoe, with alternate strokes to the right 
and left, swiftly across Lake Helen and into the river beyond. All 
day they rowed along, with only one stop for luncheon. Occasionally 
a canoe shot past them with a lone Indian going down to Red Rock 
from his tepee up the river, and once they met a party of Indian 
braves and maidens, their canoes drifting with the current. _ 

The scenery along this river is grand beyond description. In some 
places the river runs through deep gorges with walls of rock on either 
side which seemingly reach the sky, and again it widens, roaring and 
tumbling in grand rapids over the rocky bed. When the rapids were 
reached the Indians would lay aside their paddles, and with long poles, 
one end of which they placed on the bottom, guided the canoe safely 
over. 

They reached their destination—a wild, lonely spot—about sundown. 
At this point the first portage is made going to Nipigon Lake. Here 
the rapids are so strong as to be impassable even by canoe, so they are 
carried overland for two or three miles on the backs of the Indians, to 
where the river is navigable again. 

One of the Indians with the professor was a Catholic and the other 
a Protestant; their names, Shewamack and Absalom. Shewamack 
would sit in the door of his tent reading his prayer-book and telling 
his beads, while Absalom’s voice could be heard singing “ Hold the 
Fort,” or “ Let your lower lights be burning,” as he gathered fagots 
for the camp-fire. 

The fishing was fine, and the beautiful trout caught would have 
made even the eyes of Isaak Walton sparkle with delight. It was 
beautiful to see the Indians catch them. As soon as the trout would 
strike the fly the line was paid out to its full extent, reeled slowly in, 
then out again, the fish sometimes jumping clear of the water in its 
efforts to get free from the hook. For five, and sometimes ten, minutes 
they would play with them in this way until the fish, tired out, would 
be reeled in and taken from the water with the hand, when it was imme- 
diately killed by a blow on the head with a stick the Indians always 
carry for that purpose. 

The morning of the fifth day they were on their way back to the 
Agency ; and as they were going down-stream the little canoe skimmed 
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along “with the blue ether at her lip,” and, when the rapids were 
reached, bounded over their foaming waves, barely grazing the sharp 
rocks that rose on all sides. Reaching a bend in the river, they saw 
ahead of them a dozen or more canoes headed for Red Rock. The 
squaws had made sails of their bright-colored shawls by tying them 
to poles fastened in the bows. On some of the larger canoes were 
painted in vivid colors the most unnatural birds and animals. These 
canoes were used only on great occasions. They were from the mission 
on Lake Nipigon, and were going to Red Rock for their annuities, as 
the paymaster was due there the 1st of August. 

The professor’s canoe was soon far ahead, and, reaching the agency, 
they found the paymaster already ‘there, coming from Prince Arthur’s 
Landing on the little tug-boat which had brought them there four 
weeks before. They were not long in going on board to renew their 
acquaintance with the captain. There they found the wives of the 
paymaster and his clerk, who were going to make the tour of the lake 
with their husbands, and invited them to join the party, which they 
gladly accepted. 

The payment was made the next day, each Indian, man, woman, 
and child, receiving four dollars. The pay-tent was erected, and the 
Indians in gala dress gathered round it, the squaws with their pap- 
pooses in their richly-embroidered cradles or cases, which they unslung 
from their backs and stood up against the sides of the store or a con- 
venient tree. When the little things would cry the mothers would 
give the board a tip to the right or left, something after the manner of 
rocking a cradle. 

A sutler had come with the paymaster, as was the custom, and had 
his goods in the lower part of the boat,—shoes, stockings, ribbons, 
gaudy handkerchiefs, etc., and before the day was over he had most of 
the Indians’ money. 

The ladies sat on deck and witnessed some amusing incidents. An 
Indian came from the pay-tent leading a little boy about six years old, 
and disappeared into the sutler’s department. Some little time after, 
when they emerged therefrom, the little boy was hobbling along, his 
light easy moccasins having been discarded for a pair of heavy shoes 
many sizes too large for his tiny feet, and a still larger pair of stock- 
ings, the heels of which hung over the tops of the shoes, The same 
boy was seen later in the day, his feet incased in moccasins again ; but 
the sutler had his money. 

A young squaw, gaudily dressed, bearing on her back a tiny 
pappoose scarcely one month old, approached the tent. The Indians 
made room for her as she seated herself on the grass, placing her baby 
on the ground by her side. She was very pretty, and had been the 
belle of the mission. The Indians came one by one, and each laid a 
new crisp dollar bill on the richly embroidered cradle of the pappoose, 
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as a present for the little thing who lay there blinking its eyes in the 
sun, unconscious of the admiring glances bestowed upon it; while the 
young mother, proud and happy, gave a pleasant smile and cheery greet- 
ing to each new comer as he approached the infant with his offering. 

It was late in the afternoon when the last payment was made; 
then the canoes were launched, the rhythmic dip of the paddles was 
heard, and the Indians were on their way back to the mission. 

The paymaster was to continue his journey the next morning, so 
the professor’s tent was soon down and taken on board, and, bidding 
farewell to the good Scotch people, they went aboard, and the little 
tug threw off her lines and steamed away from Red Rock. 

At night the little cabin was divided by curtains into two compart- 
ments, into one of which were placed canvas cots for the ladies, while 
the men slept on the floor in the other side, with folded blankets for 
beds and overcoats for pillows. 

The agency at Pick River was reached the second day from Red 
Rock, an isolated barren sandy spot, where the payment was soon made, 
as the Indians shoot more food in November, then on to Michipotenic, 
one day farther. 

Here the boat entered the mouth of a small stream, picturesque 
and beautiful. The broad shores of white sand were covered with 
wild roses all in bloom, which filled the air with delicate perfume. 

Here lived the chief factor of the Hudson Bay Company. His 
home was situated on an elevation within easy distance of the landing; 
our party disembarked, and were met by the officer, a splendid repre- 
sentative of the mother-country, followed by three magnificent English 
mastiffs, Tom, Dick, and Harry, which greeted the new-comers with 
loud barks of welcome. 

The payment was made, and after luncheon with the factor our party 
was off again. The weather was fine, and although there was no 
moon, the nights were never dark, for the heavens were brilliantly 
lighted by the aurora borealis, which came out each night like pillars 
of fire, and was reflected in thé still waters of the lake. 

After three days they rounded the cape into Thunder Bay, and 
then, for the first time, the ladies learned that the boat had been on fire 
several times, and their husbands had alternately kept watch during 
the entire trip. 

After a week’s stay at Prince Arthur’s Landing, Professor and 
Mrs. Gray bade farewell to the Canadian frontier, the professor to go 
back to his “cube roots” and “logarithms,” and his wife to her city 
home, where amid the gayeties of the following winter her thoughts 
would often revert to the pleasant summer days spent in the tent on the 
Nipigon and to the little Scotch family, now surrounded by ice and 
snow, so “far from the madding crowd.” 

Emity THuRstTon. 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


Tue British navy has just had a narrow escape from another change 
of uniform. ‘ Boards” sat long and solemnly upon the clothes question, 
—even longer than other “ Boards” consumed over guns and armor. 
For months and months officers were deterred from ordering new 
- garments, while the combat raged as to whether they were to wear 
shoulder-straps or not, and whether white should be worn in the tropics, 
or officers should perspire in a rig appropriate for the Medway in the 
month of November. 

Her Majesty the Queen is said to have put her foot down very 
firmly at last, and to have expressed a desire that no change should be 
made in the naval uniform during her reign. “It seems,” says the 
United Service Gazette, “that the Queen, who is a keen observer of public 
opinion, has learned indirectly that the recommendations of the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s committee were not received with approval by the 
service at large; but her Majesty is rather conservative in such matters, 
and her own personal views may have guided her to a considerable 
extent.” 

There seems to be a certain degree of periodicity in these move- 
ments for change of uniform, both in the army and navy of England 
and the United States,—the spasms, so to speak, owing their origin to 
persons who have missed their vocation, and who should have been 
tailors. A foreign uniform is seen and thought better, or, at least, 
better looking, and then an agitation for an imitation of it is begun. 
It is a sort of lesson in declination: “I have the pickel-haube ; thou 
hast the pickel-haube ; he has the pickel-haube,” and when the change 
comes the officers and men—and especially the officers, because their 
clothes are so much more expensive—have to suffer in purse and 
temper for the fads of a few people. 

It would puzzle the writer to tell how many changes of uniform 
he has seen, and paid for, in forty-odd years’ service. Yet there was 
no more respectable, or respected, uniform than that worn forty years 
ago in our navy. It was plain enough, to be sure, but it was distinctly 
a naval uniform, and not to be mistaken for anything else. The 
French, strange to say, seem to have preserved their naval fashions 
more completely than any other nation. 
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It does not appear that duty is done or discipline preserved any 
better under new forms of clothing. We fancy that well-disciplined 
and well-officered men will recognize their officers quite as quickly in 
ordinary duty, or in the rush and excitement of storm or battle, in the 
uniform they are accustomed to, as if they were loaded down with 
strange insignia of rank. “Jacky” knows a good officer in a weather 
coat and cap as well as he does one in cocked hat and epaulettes ; and 
we fancy it is the same thing with soldiers, 

In these remarks we would not wish to be thought to hold with 
eccentricities, or infractions of uniform regulations, whatever they may 
be. But let the uniform be simple, distinctive, and as inexpensive as 
possible. 

We sincerely trust that the great clothes question may not soon arise 
again in either of our services. There is plenty of more importance to 
occupy the attention of all concerned. 


In former days, when it was usual to shot a man-of-war’s guns upon 
getting to sea, and to draw the shot upon entering port, the latter pro- 
ceeding was sometimes neglected, and a friendly ship suffered during a 
salute from the round shot left by a careless gunner. But we do not 
remember to have heard of the converse of the proposition, where a 
ship went into battle with unshotted guns, until we read the following 
lines in the Army and Navy Gazette: 

“ A propos of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the battle of Lissa, 
which occurred on Tuesday, a memorial pamphlet published by the 
Vienna Navy Veterans’ Society mentions a curious incident of the 
famous battle which is as yet not generally known. The Austrian 
frigate ‘Prince Eugen,’ Captain Alfred Barry, when passing the 
Italian man-of-war ‘Maria Pia,’ commanded by the Marchese del 
Carretto, in such close proximity that the two captains found each other 
face to face and exchanged chivalrous salutes, received a full broad- 
side with apparently terrible effect. Captain Barry was anxiously 
awaiting the report of his losses, but to his astonishment was informed 
that not a single man had been wounded. The mystery was cleared 
up only a few years later, when the two captains met in Italy, and the 
Marchese del Carretto informed his Austrian comrade that his gunners, 
in the excitement of the moment, had loaded their pieces with blank 
cartridges.” 

The battle of Lissa was an unfortunate thing for the Italians in two 
ways. In the first place, they received a signal thrashing at the hands of 
Tegethoff ; and, secondly, the mortification was so great that they have 
ever since gone into naval preparations on a scale entirely disproportion- 
ate to their financial ability. When the time comes for another Lissa, 
however, there may be a different story. The Austrians may not find 
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another Tegethoff, and, most certainly, the Italians would take care not 
to have another Admiral Persano in command of their fleet, for there 
is no doubt that to his misconduct their misfortune was principally due. 


That was a most curious gun accident which occurred on board the 
English ship “Cordelia” in Australian waters last summer. The gun 
which was destroyed while at target-practice was an Armstrong 6-inch 
breech-loading weapon, and at the seventh round exploded in every 
direction. The breech-block and carrier were blown across the deck, 
while nearly everything outside the trunnions went overboard. The 
right trunnion also went overboard, and the left one was blown the 
whole length of the ship. The explosion burst through the upper 
deck, and part of the carriage was blown down on to the main-deck, 
severely wounding two men there. Captain Grenfell says, “ From 
the appearance of the ship’s side, the whole force of the explosion 
seems to have been on board. I saw the fragments of the gun and 
surroundings fall into the sea over the starboard bow about one hun- 
dred yards away. I cannot assign any cause for the disaster. The 
débris gives one the idea of a gun that had been burst by an enormous 
charge of some nitrous compound. Of course, I know that such a 
thing is impossible, and out of the question in this case; but the ap- 
pearance of the gun, broken up into small pieces like cast iron or glass, 
gives one that impression. Three midshipmen were standing by at the 
time ; they were only singed and shaken, but all the rest were killed or 
wounded.” 

Lieutenant Gordon, of the marines, in charge of the gun, was 
close to the breech, and received the full force of the explosion. He 
was so terribly mangled that it was almost impossible to recognize his 
remains. A very singular circumstance was that all who were stand- 
ing on the left side of the gun escaped with slight injuries, whilst all 
those on the other side were either killed or badly wounded. Every 
pane of glass on the deck was shattered into thousands of pieces, doors 
were wrenched from their frames, and extensive damage was done in 
every direction. 

The “ Cordelia” is a ship of two thousand four hundred tons and 
ten guns, As is always the case in such events, opinions differ as to 
the cause of disaster. One authority believes it was due to “ the crude 
system on which the gun was rifled and projectiled.” There had been 
a previous accident to a similar gun (Mark II.) on board the “ Active,” 
due, as the authority says, to the plan of driving projectiles through 
the increasing spiral of the bore, which is not only highly dangerous, 
but absolutely false in principle. Rear-Admiral Scott also objects to the 
gas-checks fitted to such projectiles. 

The Army and Navy Gazette remarked, in regard to the business, 
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“Tt has now been officially admitted by the First Lord that the gun 
which burst in the ‘Cordelia’ is not only of the same pattern as the 
one which burst in the ‘ Active,’ but that, although as a result of the 
latter mishap the Ordnance Committee recommended that guns of this 
nature should be strengthened, the one which has now burst was not 
so treated.” 


In connection with explosions we may mention that the Lancet, the 
old established and authoritative London medical journal, has raised a 
point as to the effect of the practice of great guns on the nervous sys- 
tem. The United Service Gazette, in speaking of it, remarks: “The 
Lancet questions whether the strain on trained gunners after an hour or 
so of gun practice carried on in covered casemates, under modern con- 
ditions, would not render the gunners incapable or decidedly reluctant 
to man their guns. The effect, it is contended, produced on the ner- 
vous system by the uncertainty—that is the whole point—of when the 
guns fired by electricity from a distance would go off, would be very 
considerable, and prove exhausting to the gunners. All sudden and 
unexpected effort, and whatever partakes of the nature of surprise, in- 
duces a strain on the nervous and muscular systems. If a man has to 
do anything which calls forth unwonted effort of any kind, he either 
voluntarily prepares himself for it, or the system involuntarily ad- 
justs itself accordingly. A sudden and unexpected noise, a very sud- 
den and violent vibration, no less than the abrupt announcement of an 
unexpected calamity, cause a shock to the nervous system, a paralysis 
of inhibitory power, and a kind of disruptive discharge of nerve-force 
which, if frequently repeated, is apt to induce nerve-tension, followed 
by nervous exhaustion.” 

We all know of people who have died from the shock of sorrow. 
Joy seldom kills. One of the most remarkable cases of shock to the 
nervous system which we recall is that of Dr. Valentine Mott, of New 
York,—a surgeon whose reputation was world-wide, a man of great 
self-possession and coolness. He was an old man at the time of the 
War of the Rebellion, but in good health and well preserved,.and he 
took such great interest in the events of the contest as to be almost 
completely absorbed by them. 

His barber came to shave him one morning, and informed him, 
abruptly, of the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. Mott was so over- 
whelmed by the sudden shock as to be completely prostrated, and he 
died in a few days without rallying. 

In regard to the uncertainty of men when about going under fire, 
or in cases where the guns which they have loaded and laid are to be 
fired by some one at a distance, without warning to them,—referred to 
by the Lancet and by the United Service Gazette,—we would remark that 
every one who has had an opportunity to observe men going into action, 
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especially on board ship, where there is no distraction in the shape of 
marching, must remember the nervousness and pallor of most men 
while events are only coming. In such a case, especially in the early 
morning, nothing but habit of discipline keeps people firm at their 
quarters. But let only one round be fired, let uncertainty disappear 
and something definite take its place, and the same men are like differ- 
ent creatures, with flushed faces and agile limbs, and really seeming to 
enjoy the fight. 


What would the “ late lamented N. B.,” as Artemus Ward called 
the first emperor of the French, have thought of tunnels under the 
Alps? When he(and Hannibal) crossed them things had not advanced 
so far. “N. B.,” with all his grand ideas, never dreamed of tunneling 
the Alps, and now there are two tunnels. Another is proposed,—the 
scheme of Colonel Dumur, of the Swiss Federal army, being to pene- 
trate Mount Simplon. His project embraces two tunnels, parallel to 
each other, at fifteen metres distance, and having galleries running 
from one to the other at every hundred metres. The two galleries are 
to be pierced simultaneously, but the first tunnel only will be finished 
for the passage of trains, the other at first only serving for the convey- 
ance of wires for lighting, ventilation, etc. It is thought that the tun- 
nel called No. 1, with a single line of rails, could be built in five years 
and a half, and the other could be finished at leisure, and as the traffic 
demanded. 

The geologists see no extraordinary difficulties in the way of the 
project, and it will probably be accomplished, costly as it will be. It 
is said that the Italian government is much opposed to the scheme. 
Apres ? 


The statisticians tell us that human life is being prolonged, and 
that we are healthier and stronger than the people of one or two cen- 
turies ago. We cannot wonder that in the Middle Ages and in the 
Renaissance period the term of life was short. The mode of living 
fully. accounted for that, putting violence aside. 

In 1725 the British government began the “annuities,” and life- 
tables were prepared which showed the average human longevity, and 
on which tables the rate was fixed. About a century afterwards the 
government discovered that it was losing money on the annuities, 
as they paid out more than the tables required the annuitants to 
pay in. After some time new life-tables were made out, and it was 
found that better food, better attendance to sanitary rules, and bet- 
ter medical attendance had prolonged human life in a very notable 
degree. 

Since that time we have advanced with giant strides. People live 
more comfortably, and improved ventilation, clothing, drainage, and 
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all that sort of thing,—which every intelligent person knows about at 
this time,—have saved thousands of useful lives which would have had 
a short term in our young days. 

As for our ships and camps, they are really a heaven, as to food 
and sanitary improvements, in comparison with those of a very few 
years ago. The distillation of water has been a great boon. The writer 
remembers when, in a sloop-of-war on the East India station, deaths 
from dysentery were very frequent, and invaliding, from the same 
cause, still more so. Any vessel which watered at either Singapore or 
Anjer was almost sure to have an epidemic of the disease within a 
short time. It is now comparatively unknown. 

There is no doubt that within the next half-century the number of 
centenarians will greatly increase, but every now and then we hear of 
one who has survived the wretched sanitary conditions existing on 
board ship early in the century. 

Sir Provo W. P. Wallis, G.C.B., admiral of the English fleet (the 
first lieutenant of the “Shannon” in the action with the “ Chesapeake,” 
and who brought the two vessels into Halifax after Captain Broke was 
wounded), was born on the 12th of April, 1791. 

In May last there was living, in the hundredth year of his age, 
Louis André Manuel Cartigny, who was born at Hyéres on September 
1, 1791, as is proved by the register kept at the Mairie. He entered 
the national naval service at the age of fourteen, and served with his 
father and brother on board the “ Formidable,” commanded by Du- 
manoir, with the part of the French fleet which, with the Spanish fleet 
(the whole under unfortunate Villeneuve), engaged Nelson’s fleet off 
Trafalgar, October 21, 1805. The “ Formidable,” “ Duguay-Trouin,” 
and three other great ships belonged to the reserve, and came late into 
the action, and were enabled, under Dumanoir’s command, to retire in 
time. But they had bad fortune. Unable to get into Cadiz, they were 
attacked, on the 5th of November, by Sir Richard Strachan with a 
very superior force. Five hours of hard fighting ensued, during which 
the boy who is now one hundred years old was quite severely wounded, 
and, when the French squadron was captured, taken with the rest to 
England as a prisoner. Here he remained in various prisons or places 
of detention for eight years. At that age he learned English very 
easily, and speaks it still. He also learned le boxe from the Eng- 
lish soldiers under whose charge he was. After the great peace of 
Europe he returned to his native town, married, and for many years 
kept a café, which is now conducted by his granddaughter, who is a 
widow. 

There was living, during the past summer, in Columbia County, 
New York, a man who, if he live till October of the year of grace 
1891, will have completed his one hundred and seventeenth year. His 
name is Christian Cooper, and the fact of his age seems to be well 
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established by the record of the Reformed Church at Germantown, 
which states that this man, now venerable for his years, if for nothing 
else, was born on October 25,1774. He lived for many years ina 
house built by Walter Livingston, in Columbia County. Robert Fulton 
married a Miss Livingston, and Christian Cooper has a distinct recol- 
lection of Fulton, and all about his steamboat. Now, Robert Fulton 
died more than three-quarters of a century ago, when Christian Cooper 
was over forty years old. 


Monsieur Wey] concludes, as the result of the grand manceuvres 
of the French Mediterranean fleet, that “as for the torpedo-boats, 
their service in night attacks on vessels at anchor was very good, but 
they did very badly in service on the high sea,” even in Mediterranean 
summer weather. The admirals had more anxiety about them than 
anything else, and they seriously retarded the progress of the battle- 
ships.~ “ After forty-eight hours boats and men were used up,” and a 
return to the nearest haven of rest was a pressing necessity. It is better, 
M. Wey] thinks, to keep them close to the harbors, from which they may 
make short raids; and then build large vessels which may accompany 
a fleet, each vessel to carry a number of torpedo-boats, fresh for an 
attack, 

The experience of the last English naval manceuvres does not seem 


to differ very much from this estimate. The torpedo- boats accomplished 
comparatively little. 


“ Brown Bess” decided some knotty political questions in her time 
in three continents. The Chassepot lured a successful adventurer to 
final destruction, and other fire-arms have, at different periods, exer- 
cised an influence on the political world,—but the new small-calibre 
rifle has, perhaps, more politics in it than any other fire-arm ever 
before known. 

Russia has decided that the new rifle for her army shall differ 
from that of the French in calibre by the .01 part of an inch. Ona 
man’s nose this would not make so much difference, but in a cartridge 
it makes all the difference in the world. 

“To clearly understand the political significance of the Czar’s 
: decision, it should be known that no two nations of Europe have 
adopted the same calibre of small-arm. The rifles of two powers may 
be identical in pattern and yet differ in calibre by the .001 part of an 
inch, By thus differing in size, infinitesimal though the difference may 
be, it becomes impossible for a victorious army to use captured ammu- 
nition on its original users.” 

“The Russian government has been experimenting during the 
last two years with a view of obtaining a new arm for the troops, the 
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present weapon, the Russian needle-gun, being inferior to the arms 
now in use by other powers.” 

After various tests, the Russian authorities finally decided on a 
central magazine system and the bolt principle of mechanism ; in other 
words, the Lee gun. The present calibre of the French rifle is .3142, 
The gun, which is the Lebel, has not proved wholly satisfactory. It 
will be altered, but for economy’s sake the calibre will remain the 
same. There are at present millions upon millions of .3142 cartridges 
stored in the great arsenals of France. French officers have worked 
assiduously to induce Russia to adopt the same calibre arm as their 
own. To do so meant virtually an alliance. It provided the means 
of supplying France with material assistance in time of war. France 
might be overrun, French arsenals destroyed, but the cartridge 
supply from Russia would still enable French rifles to continue work. 

It was certainly a disappointment of a crushing kind to the French 
officers when, after a final test, last summer, the Czar turned to his 
war minister and quietly said, “ This gun will be adopted. It shall 
be called ‘the new Russian three-line gun of 1891.’ Its calibre shall 
be .3042 inch. Prosecute the manufacture of the new weapons as 
rapidly as possible.” Later reports state that it was decided to bring 
the calibre down nearer to the .300 of an inch. 

The new Russian arm is to be manufactured in France, and that 
should partly reconcile the French to the loss of identity in calibre. 
If the work is carried on in the usual way, it will take three years to 
re-arm the Russian army ; and eighteen months, if the work is carried 
on day and night. No gun will be accepted until five thousand rounds 
of ammunition are ready for it. The new Russian arm is really the 
Mauser rifle, a type of the Lee arm. This Lee arm is the weapon 
recently adopted for use in the British army. It is an American 
invention. If the French make a new rifle, it is not at all likely that 
they will discard their .3142 calibre, for that would involve the waste 
of millions upon millions of cartridges already in store, and which 
could not be sold. “French and Russian troops may yet be found 
fighting shoulder to shoulder some common enemy, but the men of 
the two nations will have to fight with different calibre cartridges in 
their respective belts. The alliance, if one is ever formed, will always 
be the weaker by virtue of this fact, and in war it may-be the cause of 
disaster to the two powers. It is deemed evident that the Czar’s old 
distrust of France is greater than his belief in this nation’s trust- 
worthiness. The Czar, to all appearances, is determined that France 
shall never have it in her power to turn on her old enemy of the 
north, and with his captured guns and ammunition play havoc with 
his troops. Dinners may be given, fétes attended, toasts drunk, but 
the alteration of 1 to 0 in the combination ‘3142’ makes impotent 
any French and Russian alliance.” 
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The contemporary from which the foregoing extract is taken further 
remarks: “The information” (about this calibre decision) “just 
received in this country is an indication of the alertness of the United 
States government to affairs on the Continent. The establishment of 
the Naval Intelligence Office in the Navy Department, with a corps 
of trained and specially-fitted officers to conduct the business of the 
office, makes it possible to obtain information in all military and naval 
occurrences in an incredibly short time. Detailed information is filed 
for future reference, while an event such as the above is placed before 
the proper government heads for consideration. The real significance 
of such military information as is here given is at first thoroughly 
recognized only by the trained and experienced military man, and in 
consequence no officer, as a rule, is ever sent abroad as naval attaché 
who is not specially fitted for the duty.” 

These are the calibres in inches of guns of the different European 
nations: Austria, .315; Belgium, .301; Denmark, .315 (different 
chamber from the Austrian arm); England, .303; France, .3142; 
Germany, .311; and Switzerland, .295. To the lay mind these cali- 
bres must all seem very small. They are small, but it must be remem- 
bered that the bullet measures very often over an inch in length. The 
German bullet, for instance, measures 1.06 inches, while in diameter 
it is about the size of that of an ordinary lead-pencil. This small 
diameter makes possible a high initial velocity, due in part to the 
small face surface. A high initial velocity means a comparatively flat 
trajectory attending accuracy of fire and a large and extended danger 
space. The present United States rifle ball is .45 calibre, but it will 
be shortly replaced by one of .300. 

Next to the United States, Russia has been the last to adopt a new 
small-arm. It is said that while the Russians were desirous of having 
the new rifle made in this country, the French gun- — were able 
to underbid the American establishments. 


We see constant references in European journals to the short- 
handedness of our navy. Much curiosity is expressed to know how 
we are to man the new vessels under the present law limiting the per- 
sonnel. The French papers especially have commented upon the situa- 
tion. There can be little doubt that the Naval Committee will recom- 
mend the necessary increase in the number of men, and we trust that, 
when that is done, special provision will be made for the engineer’s 
force. 


In our younger days there used to be a saying,—when any one 

supposed he was ill-treated by the captain of a man-of-war,—“ Well ! 

~ at any rate he can’t boil you in the coppers!” In fact, we never heard 
Vou. VI. N. 8.—No. 4. 27 
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of that punishment being actually inflicted except in the long-forgotten 
nautical ballad, where the cruel slaver captain,— 


“To see what fat Bill Jones had got, 
He biled him down in the negro-pot: 
But there wasn’t much fat on Jones!” 


To be sure, there was Morgiana, who poured boiling oil into the 
jars where the forty thieves were secreted. This instance had for the 
moment escaped us, but it must have suggested the mode of punish- 
ment which the Shah of Persia inflicted upon one of his officers lately. 
“The Shah seems to have a serious lesson yet to learn from the civil- 
ized world,—that his governors must not be expected to turn over all 
the money they receive from the taxation of the people. In this case 
the governor of Mazanderan, who rejoiced in the name of Abdullah 
Khan, did not receive as much money as usual from the peasantry, 
and although it is stated that he kept for himself no larger amount 
than usual, the sum he turned over to the Shah of course was smaller, 
and the Shah became so enraged that he ordered the officer to be boiled 
alive. It is further said that the sentence was carried out, but the 
merciful monarch decreed that the water should be boiling when the 
wretched man was put into it, to make his death as painless as 
possible.” 

“ Well, in this country,” continues the Telegraph, “we kill a man 
with electricity or hang him, and in some other countries they chop his 
head off. Let the Shah learn the lesson of defalcation from the cul- 
tured world, and not become enraged to the extent of cooking a man if 
he does make away with the usual amount. Let him follow the latest 
improved American mode, and furnish the unhappy public officials 
who get found out with parlor-car or first-class cabin tickets to some 
country with which his country has no extradition treaty.” When 
first this story of boiling the governor was published we were inclined 
to rank it among the canards of the “silly season,” but it has never 
been denied, and is, therefore, supposably true. 


It is a curious example of the changes effected by the whirligig of 
time that everything Russian is now popular in France. It is within 
the memory of men who do not call themselves very old when the 
French called the Muscovites “barbarians with a varnish,” and the 
first French emperor went farther than that. During the past sum- 
mer, however, there was great fraternization, and hysterical agitation 
over toasts to perpetual friendship. 

Among the Russian “items” culled by the French papers, in 
deference to the present entente cordiale, we sometimes see a view of 
Russian army life which is interesting. Thus, the France Militaire 
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describes, at length, an inspection of the First Regiment of Cossacks 
of the Don. After evolutions common to all cavalry they had their 
own special exercises. The men of one squadron, marching with open 
ranks, dismounted at a signal, lying down, and causing horses to 
do the same, firing over them. Then, altering their position, they 
retired and fired volleys, after which they rejoined their horses, which 
had in the mean time lain perfectly still. Then they mounted, gave 
their war-cry, and charged a supposed enemy. ‘“ Another squadron,” 
says the Army and Navy Gazette, in its notice of these evolutions, 
“taking for its theme the incidents of a retreat, executed some sur- 
prising feats of horsemanship. One man, for example, seated facing the 
tail of his mount, sabred his pursuer, who fell to the ground, but, re- 
capturing his horse, instantly mounted again. Another fell wounded, 
and a companion, in passing, dexterously picked him up without dis- 
mounting, placed him on the saddle, and, himself astride the croup, 
carried him off at a gallop, at which pace all the exercises were exe- 
cuted. In another place two horsemen picked up a fallen comrade 
under the same conditions, and removed him from the field between 
them. The Cossacks, says the writer, have very good and well-trained 
horses, which they ride with an easy seat; and in France, even in the 
circus, such feats of horsemanship as they execute are unknown. The 
man and his beast have their military training together, and move 


almost like one organism. The writer saw, also, other firing exercises 
with the carbine, and fencing with the lance and sabre, executed with 
the greatest precision.” 


The “ Bulletin No. 3” of the United States Board on geographic 
names contains decisions rendered at the instance of the Light-House 
Board, relating to geographical features upon the sea and lake coasts 
and upon the navigable rivers of the United States. These decisions 
concern merely the elision of the possessive form of the name. “In 
all cases the possessive apostrophe has been eliminated, while the pos- 
sessive s has been retained only in case it appeared necessary for eu- 
phony, to prevent misunderstandings, or when the name was so firmly 
fixed by usage that it appeared impracticable to modify it.” 

In this connection we would like to refer to the mode of spelling 
Newport’s News, which is made into Newport News of late years. 
The spot is historic ground, and the origin of the name is due to the 
opportune arrival of Captain Newport with supplies and re-enforce- 
ments, just as one of the early colonies was about abandoning the 
James River and on the point of sailing for England. ‘“ Newport’s 
news” reached them at that point. 

The Bulletin No. 3 does not mention this name, but it has com- 
monly come to be written and printed “ Newport ee which does 
not mean anything. 
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The pretty bluff, with its fine pine-groves, and deep water close 
alongside, naturally attracted commerce. And now coal-wharves and 
grain-elevators, steamships, and puffing locomotives have replaced the 
camp established there in the summer of 1861. In 1862 came the 
destruction of the “Congress” and “Cumberland” by the “Merrimac,” 
and the great fights, next day, which made iron-clad ships a neces- 
sity for the whole world. Then, in 1864, the “ Florida,” which Com- 
mander Collins had cut out of Bahia and brought home, was anchored 
off Newport’s News,—pending the diplomatic controversy as to her 
return to the neutral waters of Brazil,—when she was sunk by col- 
lision with an army transport, and it was of course impossible to re- 
turn her. International law will bring up the “ Florida” case again, 
sooner or later, and the names of the other two vessels whose bones 
lie off Newport’s News will never be forgotten when the great war is 
reviewed. By all means, let us stick to the real name of this inter- 


esting spot. 


Jean Bart was one of the greatest of sailors, and, what is more, he 
was a type of man who could not be repressed, but, in spite of being 
a regular lowp de mer, bore himself with all dignity in the presence 
of the “Sun of France” and his magnificent and supercilious courtiers. 

His life is, or used to be, a text-book in the French naval schools, 
and ever since his time they have always had a ship named for him. 
Thirty years ago the “Jean Bart” was a two-decker, used as a school- 
ship, in which the aspirants used to cruise to Cadiz and Madeira, and 
even as far as Rio Janeiro. What would the old sailor, who was 
accustomed to looking upon the “ Soleil Royal” as the type of a fighting 
ship, have said if, in the spirit of prophecy, any one could have shown 
him his latest god-child, the cruiser of the first class which has been 
several years in building, and which lately went into commission ? 

This latest “ Jean Bart” is, to judge from her picture, a very hand- 
some ship of her type. She has the peculiar porpoise snout which the 
French have given their ironclads and cruisers since ever they began 
to build them. The “ Magenta” and “Solferino” were great ships in 
their day, and had just the same fore-foot. Instead of castle, or strong 
place, in the bows, a modern fighting-ship, like the “ Jean Bart,” has a 
‘ military mast, placed farther aft, with “turrets, one, two, three.” In 
other respects one who looks at the fore-front of a modern French 
man-of-war would be at once reminded of the Roman galleys and 
Duilius. The present “Jean Bart” is about three hundred and thirty 
feet long, and has all the modern improvements, of course. 


The French have adopted a great many English terms,—especially 
as regards yachting, horse-racing, and athletics,—and some of them 
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seem very funny to one whose mother-tongue is thus put under contri- 
bution. A well-established word in the French army is “punch.” If 
we were to give friends a punch it would be considered anything but 
polite; but a “ punch” given by the officers of a regiment to those of 
another, or by officers to a commanding officer, is considered a compli- 
ment. The idea is that of a reception, with “a little something to 
drink,” in the shape of mixed liquors, and a great deal of talk. 

Offrir un punch now seems to be the recognized form of compli- 
ment in the French army, just as a dinner would be with us. 


The Thirteenth Regiment of Cuirassiers has just been formed in the 
French cavalry. There was a “Thirteenth Cuirassiers” under the first 
empire, which accomplished great things during the war in Spain, 
but was disbanded later on. The cuirassiers have the nickname of 
towjours trop tards, and, to render them a little more lively in their 
motions, it was proposed, at this year’s manceuvres, to make them 
leave their cuirasses at home. The project of turning them into cara- 
biniers has also been discussed, in which case they are to be armed with 
small-calibre magazine carbines. It is also reported that a part of the 
Austrian cavalry is soon to have a steel cuirass of novel pattern. This 
cuirass will only cover the breast, and have no back-piece, contrary 
to the idea of the conscript, who wanted his put on behind, because he 
was sure he would run away. It is said that this new cuirass is made 
to fold, so as to be capable of being placed in an ordinary havre-sac. 
It this case it should not be called a cuirass, but a corselet, or even a 
corset, which, as the advertisements say, “ supports without compressing 
vital parts.” 


As the time of probation for candidates for commissions in the 
German army has been shortened, the Militair Zeitung impresses upon 
superior regimental officers the necessity of superintending the instruc- 
tion of their juniors more zealously than ever. 

Up to a very recent period the advantager, or postulant for an 
officer’s position, did five months’ service in the ranks before entering 
one of the nine war-schools. The course in the school lasted nine 
months ; and the porte-épée fahnrich was at least two months after that 
before he became an officer,—the less favored having often to wait two 
years, 

But in the last few years the increase in the number of officers 
rendered necessary to rapidly embody the reserves in case of war has 
rendered it necessary to relax the rules. As the examinations cannot 
be modified, and it is intended to keep up the standard in that respect, 
it has been determined to reduce the time of service in the ranks to 
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two or three months instead of five, and to make the course in the 
war-schools seven months instead of nine. 

In place of having an annual promotion of cadets to officers, it has 
been decided to have three promotions in two years,—that is, from 
February, 1891, to February, 1893, for certain of the schools, and 
from August, 1891, to September, 1893, for others. It is thus pos- 
sible for a candidate to become a second lieutenant in thirteen months’ 
service, performed partly in the ranks and partly in a school. 

In France the least term of service necessary to become a sub-lieu- 
tenant is two years ; and, except the cadets from Saint-Cyr, none reach 
a commission in that time, as a matter of fact. 


Some time ago we referred to some statements of the correspond- 
ent of the London Times in regard to the colored population of this 
country. The statements of the correspondent were said to be based 
upon personal observation, and suggested, as the only relief from an 
overwhelming increase of the black race in the United States, their 
emigration or deportation to Africa. 

The casual observations of “ correspondents” who go to “ write up” 
a subject are often much astray. These letters to the Times were no 
doubt conclusive to most English readers who find the law and the gos- 
pel in that sheet. We should be thankful to the Times for its interest 
in our affairs,—so different from the “ war” Times, when we found no 
favor in its sight, or in its articles. 

But the results of the late census do not bear out the assertions 
of the Times’ man at all. Mr. Walker, who was superintendent of the 
census in 1870 and in 1880, and who is now the president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has a paper in a late number 
of the Forum in which he says, “ It would be no strained supposition 
that but for the slave-trade as, with all its horrors, it was carried 
on between 1620 and 1808 (chiefly by the English), there would not 
be seventy-five thousand Africans in the United States, whereas now 
we have seven million five hundred thousand.” 

Our English forebears saddled this race upon the colonies, and 
now wonder what we are to do with them, and how we are to 
do it. 

General Walker very truly says that. during the times of slavery 
the black race were not free to choose their place of residence, and 
often were found in great numbers in uncongenial climates. The 
writer well remembers when there were great numbers of recently 
emancipated slaves living in New Jersey and New York. It is pos- 
sible that one or two may yet survive. But these people do mot 
thrive in the North, no matter what may be said. It used to be 
believed that there was no natural increase of the colored population 
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of New York and Boston; that the numbers were kept up by influx. 
How true this is we do not know. But, as Mr. Walker says, such 
habitats “are highly abnormal” for the colored race. 

As the slave-trade to this country came to an abrupt termination 
in 1808,—and but a very few were introduced, at great risk to the 
carriers, after that,—we may place the whole origin at a period not later 
than that. Indeed, up to the late war, the law forbade the introduction, 
even in a national vessel, of a black servant who was not born here. 
All the Kroomen of a vessel serving on the coast of Africa were dis- 
charged, of course, when the vessel was ready to sail for home; but 
the servants, if any, who were enlisted at Monrovia, for the officers, 
had also to be discharged, however anxious they might be to see the 
United States, and however inconvenient it was to make the passage 
without them. 

Thus the statistics in regard to the colored race here have a very 
strictly defined point of departure. Substantially, all of the seven mil- 
lion five hundred thousand colored persons who are in the United 
States to-day are descended from the seven hundred thousand women 
of this race found in the United States in 1810. As yet exact figures 
have not been published as to the whole colored population, but so 
much is already given as to show that their increase in the last decade 
is about 13.9, against 24.86 increase of the white population. For the 
last decade the increase of the colored population is less than half what 
it was in 1820, or in any other decade since that time. 

Mr. Walker’s conclusions regarding the “ black belt” of this country, 
the natural habitat, are most interesting, but space will not permit 
us to give them. But the data he presents go to show that “ the col- 
ored population of the United States is, at the present time, maintain- 
ing its relative slight rate of increase only by means of a very high 
birth-rate, just a little in excess of a very high death-rate.” 


The French, in their Algerian and Tunisian possessions, have during 
the past season experienced another plague of locusts, the destruction 
from which creates serious alarm, for it not only impoverishes colonists, 
but it causes the native population to be unsettled and intractable. 

Since the French occupation the years particularly unfortunate in 
the visits of these all-devouring insects have been 1845, 1866, 1874, 
and the present year. 

In 1866 the writer was in the harbor of Algiers, in the month of 
June, when there came on a sirocco of unusual disagreeableness, and, 
to add to its bad features, there was a cloud of these locusts, which we 
in this country call grasshoppers, which was phenomenal. Our ship 
lay well out, but for hours the decks were so covered by the insects 
that they had te keep brooms going all the time; and even then the 
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white planks were grievously greased by persons unavoidably stepping 
upon the “locusts.” The surface of the water was alive with them, 
and fish came in from sea and ate until they could eat no more, when 
the insects drifted on shore, and were washed up in great swaths on 
the sand, and birds and wild hogs and dogs and other animals feasted 
to repletion without making any apparent impression upon the long 
ridges. 

Between the horrible atmosphere and the plague of insects it was 
a curious experience, but one we could well have dispensed with. 

One of our officers, a man of unusual intelligence, woke up in the 
night, after the sirocco set in, and declared that he was dying,—that 
“he felt his breath going.” After he was pursuaded to go on the 
poop, he became so interested in the phenomena about him that he for- 
got all about his own symptoms. 

We know something about grasshoppers in our country, and per- 
haps our army officers who have served in the West will be interested 
in what is being done about them in Algiers. A distinguished ento- 
mologist, M. d’Herculais, was called upon to investigate the matter. 
In the first place, for the moving swarms he used extensively the 
long strips of thin netting, which are placed before long trenches. 
With no wind, the insects cannot pass these, and hundreds of bushels 
may be crushed and buried in the trenches. But such measures must 
be very partial, and perhaps save a small district. The trouble is to 
get at the eggs, which are to produce a future generation of these 
pests. 

M. d’Herculais has for several years been pursuing his investiga- 
tions, and has found out where the chief places of deposit of eggs 
exist. Large rewards are given to the Arabs for digging up and 
destroying the eggs in these tracts. But this would not effect very 
much if natural enemies did not intervene. Among these the principal 
are the maggots of a beetle, which devour myriads of the eggs, and, 
in addition, cryptogamic growths, which destroy additional myriads. 
Mushrooms are said to grow especially well on such tracts. 

A writer in the Revue du Cercle Militaire says that these views of 
M. d’Herculais have been confirmed by the observations of Mr. Riley 
in our own country, and those of Metschnikoff in Russia, who attribute 
to the rapid development of the cryptograms the arrest of the devas- 
tation from these insects. 


In one of Dr. W. H. Russell’s “Personal Retrospects” of the 
battle of the Alma he gives us a glimpse of character which is too 
good not to be quoted. 

On the morning after the battle, while the English were unac- 
countably lingering where the night had found them, with all the 
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horrors of a battle-field about them, of which hardly any of the 
generals, and certainly none of the other officers or soldiers, had any 
experience whatever,—on this morning Russell emerged from the 
crowded tent, where, by friendly officers, he had found shelter from 
the night-dews, to meet a sickening heat and equally sickening smells, 
with unburied corpses and wounded men on every side of him. 

“¢ Heavens!’ I exclaimed to a surgeon, who was superintending the 
removal of the wounded, ‘ what a frightful amount of suffering there 
is around us!’ 

“ My friend was a Scotchman and a dialectician, and he prepared for 
an argument at once. . 

“¢That’s a vara extraordinary observation, do you know, my young 
friend? D’ye think one body’s pain can be multiplied by another 
body’s pain? Na! na! There’s jist a number o’ wounded men, and 
each has his own pain, but it’s not cumuléétive at all.’” 

Dr. Russell says he was too feeble to controvert the proposition, if 
it was controvertible. 

His reminiscences throw a strong side-light on Kinglake’s labored 
account of the Alma affair. We have Russell’s authority for saying 
that one English officer, at least,—General Pennefather,—swore more 
roundly than his forebears did in Flanders because they were not fol- 
lowing the retreating Russians on that fine morning when Russell had 
his short interview with the Scotch surgeon. A little experience of 
real war would have probably prevented the horrible consequences of 
the winter before Sebastopol. 

In his sketch of General Sherman, published in the London United 
Service during the early summer, General Viscount Wolseley says, 
“ At the Alma, and many well-known English battles, there was no 
effective pursuit,—a fact accounted for by the incapacity of our leaders. 
But Lee, Johnston, Beauregard, McClellan, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
and many other generals in this war”—our civil war—“ were most able 
soldiers. Had any of them commanded at the Alma our pursuit would 
have been, I think, instantaneous when the heights were won, and the 
history of the Crimean War would then certainly have been very 
different.” 


It is rather interesting to notice the different ideas which prevail in 
European armies, at different times, in regard to the usefulness of 
lances or the necessity of bayonets, and all of it without any more 
real experience in the field than was had twenty years ago. 

The next big war will probably confound many propounders of 
theories, both by land and sea. 

In a paper upon military small-arms read before the English 
United Service Institution, Lieutenant-Colonel G. V. Fosbery, V.C., 
says, “ But here we come toa strange divergence of opinion, as evi- 
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denced by the present state of the bayonet question, the German gun, 
with bayonet fixed, being no less than 13.4 Inches longer than our own, 
and the French 10.1 inches. Perhaps if we had put it the other 
way the statement would have explained itself. The French have 
retained the long bayonet of the Kropatchek, now a very old gun, 
and the Germans are minded in this matter to overreach them. The 
Austrians, on the other hand, have shortened their bayonets, even 
more than ourselves; and whereas their rifle is an inch longer than 
ours, the rifle gnd bayonet together are more than an inch shorter. 
That any great combat will ever be decided by the fact that the 
bayonets on one side are three inches longer than those on the other is 
not probable ; bayonets and rapiers are very different things; and the 
issue in the former case will not depend on the mere presence or 
absence of an inch or two of steel at the business ends of them. The 
bayonet push is a thing almost unheard of in war. The bayonet 
rush, as a rule, decides the weaker nerves to go; still, all must carry 
them in some shape or another as long as any do. Imagine the con- 
tinual annoyance troops would be subjected to were they known to 
carry no bayonets. They would be charged by everything that could 
ride, mounted infantry included, and all the world would be undaly 
anxious to come to close quarters with them. As this is so, no doubt 
a short handy bayonet is the best weapon to have at the end of one’s 
gun for a single-handed fight with a savage swordsman or spearman 
(which now and then comes off), and interferes far less with the 
shooting of the rifle, which must always precede any such episodes at 
close quarters.” 


* Collingwood will always be an interesting character to readers of 
naval history, and his recently published life, by Clark Russell, is 
remarkably pleasant and well written, without the straining for effect 
and sometimes injudicious criticism that mars the same author’s life of 
Nelson. 

Every one knows the anecdote of Nelson’s saying at Trafalgar, 
“See how that noble fellow Collingwood takes his ship into action,” 
just at the time that Collingwood was saying to his captain, “ What 
would Nelson give to be here?” but few have read Admiral Hercules 
Robinson’s account of Collingwood during the same momentous con- 
flict. “I see before me now,” he says, “at the end of half a century, 
dear old Cuddie (as we called Collingwood) walking the break of 
the poop with his little triangular gold-laced cocked hat, tights, silk 
stockings, and buckles, musing over the progress of the fight and 
munching an apple.” 

This was, apparently, just after he had got his mainyard caught 
in the mizzen vangs of the great “Santa Anna,” and sent the double- 
shotted broadside of the “Royal Sovereign” into her stern, disabling 
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fourteen of the Spanish ship’s guns, and killing and wounding some 
four hundred of her crew. With the other broadside he just “ touched 
up” the French “ Fougueux,” which was a little too far off for punish- 
ment such as the “Santa Anna” received, and then settled down toa 
fight with the two ships already named, the “San Justo,” the “San 
Leandro,” and the “ Indomptable.” It is a wonder that he was not 
destroyed before proper assistance came to him. Collingwood was in 
Admiral Graves’s flag-ship, the “ Preston,” and was made a lieutenant 
“on the day the battle was fought at Bunker’s Hill, when I was with 
a party of seamen supplying the army with what was necessary for 
them.” He used to say that he had “ never witnessed a fiercer struggle. 

. . The Americans were bayoneted out of their stronghold at last, 
but at a fearful cost of life to our side.” 

A good man in every relation of life, fond of his family and ot 
rural pursuits, he was more at sea than any other officer ever was in 
all probability. Of the fifty years he passed in the navy, forty-four 
were spent away from home. When he had reached the highest rank 
there was no rest, From 1798 till his death, in 1810, he was only for 
one year in England. 

The author very justly remarks: “There have not been wanting 
writers who contend that Collingwood was created by Nelson ; that 
without Nelson, Collingwood would have been a comparatively insig- 
nificant unit in the crowd of sea-officers of his time. Therefore, it 
is urged, he wa extremely fortunate in his association with Nelson. 
But then scores were the companions of Nelson who were not yet 
Collingwoods. . . . For others Nelson provided such opportunities as 
never happened to Collingwood, and yet Collingwood was greater than 
any of these men, and in many respects the equal of Nelson, and in 
some respects superior to him. . 

“ Collingwood’s shining light was to his contemporaries, and still is 
to posterity, somewhat dimmed by Nelson’s sun-like blaze. Therefore 
I cannot see that it was fortunate for Collingwood that he should have 
been associated with Nelson. Had he held independent command in 
a field of action where Nelson was not, but where the occasions out of 
which Nelson created himself were, Collingwood would certainly have 
proved himself his friend’s peer in every conceivable regard of heroism, 
judgment, dutifulness, devotion, and minute professional knowledge.” 


Early in the summer Lieutenant Viaud, of the French navy, was 
elected one of the forty “immortals” of the French Academy, and 
that without going around to solicit the votes of the other Academicians, 
as is usual with candidates for the honor. The reason for this was 
that the postulant was serving at sea on board of the “ Formidable,” 
of the Mediterranean fleet. 
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Lieutenant Viaud, whose nom de plume is “ Pierre Loti,” and under 
which -name he was elected a member of the Academy, is the author of 
such dreamy books as “ Madame Chrysanthéme” and “ Japoneries 
d’Automne,”—the works of an impressionist, as he would be called if 
he used colors instead of pen and ink. His “Spahi” is rather less fit 
for family reading than those mentioned, but really more of a book, 
perhaps, than the others. 

It is reported that Admiral Jurien de la Graviére was much inter- 
ested in securing “ Pierre Loti’s” election, at which the world of letters 
was much surprised. 

The new member of the French Academy is said to be, in his 
outer man, “hardly so poetic as his writings; he is over forty, short 
of stature, inclined to stoutness, and looks every inch a sailor,”—what- 
ever that may mean. Many of the best sailors it has been our lot 
to know did not at all represent the popular idea in their personal 


appearance. » 


Rear-Admiral Samuel Powhatan Carter (retired), who died in 
Washington early this summer, had rather a peculiar career. He was 
appointed a midshipman from his native East Tennessee while a stu- 
dent at Princeton College, in the date of 1840, and his course in the 
navy differed in no respect from the average of officers of his date 


until the Civil War came and found him a lieutenant pretty well down 
on the list, and serving at sea in the sloop-of-war “ Seminole.” 

The long-legged natives of East Tennessee were ‘at heart always 
loyal to the Union, and Carter, from his knowledge of that country, 
was detailed for army duty, and sent there to preserve Union senti- 
ment and to take command of camps of rendezvous and instruction. 
He served so creditably, not only there, but in the field, that he came 
out of the war a brigadier-general, being in the mean time promoted 
to be a commander in the navy, in regular course, and, taking up the 
naval service again, he reached the rank of commodore before the age 
of retirement. By act of Congress he was made a rear-admiral upon 
the retired list. 

By rather a coincidence the very next lieutenant upon the list, 
William Nelson, of Kentucky, was also detailed for military service, 
and soon became a major-general of volunteers, conspicuous for energy, 
and especially for attracting to the Union cause the waverers of his 
native State. He unfortunately met his death at the hands of General 
Jefferson C. Davis, of the United States army, at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, in September, 1862, being a lieutenant-commander in the navy 
at the time. 

The unfortunate event was the consequence of a difficulty or mis- 
understanding between the two officers, which was partly personal and 
partly official. 
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One of the most remarkable things, in one respect, at the Naval 
Exhibition in London was that the portraits of the twelve admirals 
painted by Sir Peter Lely, in 1666, were all brought together and 
exhibited in London in 1891. 

Surely some of them must have been copies, for it is indeed rare 
for twelve portraits to have survived fire and the other accidents and 
neglects of seven generations. However, it is stated that these are the 
identical works. 

Samuel Pepys says, in his diary, that, October 20, 1662, he went 
with Commissioner Pett to “ Mr. Lilly’s, the great painter, who came 
forth to us; but believing that I came to bespeak a picture, he prevented 
us by telling us that he should not be at leisure these three weeks ; 
which, methinks, is a rare thing. And then to see in what pomp his 
table was laid for himself to go to dinner.” 

On July 13, 1666, he makes mention of going with Admiral Sir 
W. Penn—the father of our Quaker—to Sir Peter Lely’s to have a 
time appointed for Penn “ to be drawn among the other Commanders 
of Flags the last year’s fight. And so full of work Lilly is that he 
was fain to take his table-book out to see how his time is appointed, 
and he appointed six days hence for him to come, between seven and 
eight in the morning.” The sun rises early in London in the month of 
July, but this seems an extraordinarily early appointment. 

Finally, in March, 1667, he enters the following: “Called at Mr. 
Lilly’s, who was working; and without doubt his pictures much be- 
yond Mr. Hales’s. I think I may say I am convinced ; but a mighty 
proud man he is, and full of state.” What a picture it would make 
for some artist of to-day! The prim, little, precise secretary of the 
admiralty surveying the finished and partly-finished pictures of the 
naval chiefs in the great battle of 1665, half patronizing Sir Peter 
and half bullied by the very self-sufficient artist. 

Almost as much as any other thing in the London Naval Exhibi- 
tion we should have liked to see that dozen of portraits. 


A good story was told, a little while ago, by an American writing 
from Paris, of an Englishman, at a dinner-table in that city, who, 
when the conversation turned upon Victor Hugo, and some observations 
were made in regard to the funeral of the poet, said in regular bump- 
tious English fashion, “ It was time that he died ; horrid old man, with 
his young wife and his swarm of little children, and he eighty years 
old!” The speaker had confused Comte de Lesseps with the author of 
“Les Misérables.” 

It seems truly a pity that a man like Count Lesseps should, in his 
old age, have fallen into such serious trouble. The man who mingled 
the waters of the Meditewanean and the Red Sea may have to spend 
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the rest of his days in efforts to keep out of prison, for French laws 
are very strict about such matters as false representations. It would be 
a good thing if ours were so. 

Owing to his early training, Lesseps is much more of a cosmopoli- 
tan than most Frenchmen. We well remember him as he appeared in 
1866, before the Suez Canal was finished, as he walked into Shep- 
heard’s Hotel, at Cairo, one bright June morning, spick and span, with 
boutonniere, and a light hat set jauntily on his head. But that his close- 
cropped hair was a little grizzled, he then would have passed for thirty- 
five, while every day of fifty-five. The object of his visit to the hotel 
was to endeavor to induce the commander of the vessel in which the 
writer was then serving to take the ship round from Alexandria to 
Port Said, and to lie there while a party made a trip to Ismailia in 
M. Lesseps’s steam-launch. 

There were at that time many doubts in the nautical mind about 
the safety of Port Said as an anchorage, and it would have suited 
M. Lesseps very well to say that such-and-such a man-of-war had spent 
several days there. Our “skipper” did not “see it” in that light, 
as we had had rather a wearisome spring in the Levant, with lots of 
bad weather, and had just brought down from Jaffa, and dispatched 
home, a motley lot of distressed Americans, the wrecks of a party of 
Yankees who, with their families, had been induced by a man named 
Adams to sell their homes in the New England States and follow him 
to the Holy Land, there to till the Plain of Sharon. 

But all that is neither here nor there. We were only led to the 
reminiscence by comparing in our own minds Lesseps’s position then 
and now. The year after that, Eugénie, in the height of her pride 
and power, opened the canal with elaborate ceremonies, and Lesseps 
was the central figure of the grand occasion. 

Since that time—in less than one generation—the whole political 
face of Europe has changed ; the controlling ownership of the canal 
has changed ; French influence, then supreme in Egypt, is in abeyance ; 
the then reigning khedive is a prisoner of state, and Lesseps “is old 


and sorely afflicted.” 
E. SHIPPEN. 
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Readers of the ‘United Service’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


European Tactics of To-day. 
(From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


As we have already stated, we have 
no intention of making any attempt to 
deal with this portion of our subject 
otherwise than in a brief and summary 
manner, for to treat it in any sense ex- 
haustively would be to write a formi- 
dable work. P 

Let us first take up the question of 
cavalry. 

‘“‘1t is the unanimous opinion of those 
qualified to judge, in every European 
army at the present time, that there is a 
great future before it, in spite of the 
power and precision of modern guns 
and rifles.”’! In the first place, the next 
campaign will be commenced by the 
setting in motion of enormous masses of 
cavalry. These will be used for the 
double purpose of screening the concen- 
tration and movements of their own 
armies, while endeavoring to pierce the 
opposing screen and gather information 
regarding the enemy’s points of concen- 
tration, strength, and designs. This 
will lead to great cavalry encounters at 
the opening of the campaign, and of 
every subsequent operation of impor- 
tance in the campaign. 

On the field of battle, too, although 
opportunities will arise, as in past times, 
for the effective employment of small 
bodies, the real work of cavalry will be 
performed by cavalry masses. The long 
strain of a modern battle leads to periods 


1U.8.1. Journal, vol xxxiv. No. 154, p. 1025 
(Col, v. Lébell). 





of exhaustion. Infantry may be checked 
in, or resting after, an attack; may be 
fatigued and disorganized after repelling 
an attack; may have run short of am- 
munition. Such opportunities will not 
be lost by a great cavalry leader, and 
may lead to astounding results. 

Hence it is obvious that, far from 
the days of cavalry being over, the time 
has come for the restoration to it of 
its original functions,—suddenness, au- 
dacity, élan, extreme mobility. 


“Tt is true that with the disappearance of 
the smoke-cloud, by means of which a surprise 
might be effected, an important moment will 
be lost to the cavalry,” but “the clearer view 
of the battle-field in future will put the leader 
in a better position for deciding the most favor- 
able moments for the attack; the covering 
smoke-clouds hitherto have hidden both phys- 
ical losses and moral defeat, and allowed an 
enemy to withdraw without exposing himself 
to tactical pursuit. In this way, perhaps, the 
power of cavalry will be increased. 
Bodies in close order will have to keep still 
farther off, and cover still greater distances in 
undertaking flank and turning movements.” 2 


Now, even more than formerly, in- 
fantry can only be attacked after it has 
been shaken by fire, and in nine cases 
out of ten the attack must be on the 
flank. Surprise is the most effective 
cavalry weapon. Pursuit once entered 
on should be vigorously carried out. 


‘ Endeavors continue to be made to arrive at 
the best tactical formations which will insure 
the greatest mobility, the most rapid deploy- 
ment, and the least possible losses. Whereas 
formerly, by adopting certain formations, the 
enemy was to be kept in ignorance regarding 
the intended point of attack, and surprised by 
a series of evolutions following rapidly one 
after the other, ending in the attack of his 
weakest side, it is now clearly recognized that 
only the simplest formations are possible, 
That cavalry will not surprise the enemy 
which manceuvres the most skillfully ; but that 
which goes most directly to its objective, de- 
ploys the most rapidly, and strikes its enemy 
at the sharpest gallop before being struck itself. 
It is precisely the simplicity of the formations 


2Ibid., p. 1024. 
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that will favor these points; consequently 
those to be actually used are very limited in 
number, and are the simplest imaginable.” ® 


The necessity of training cavalry for 
night-fighting is insisted on, on account 
of the importance which may possibly 
attach to night operations in the future. 

The swimming of cavalry, too, is 
another point to be attended to. Prac- 
tice should be made with whole squad- 
rons and regiments, so as to save time; 
the clothing and equipment being sent 
over in boats. 

The general consensus of opinion is 
that the lance is the arm par excellence 
of cavalry. The whole of the German 
cavalry is now armed with it. To march 
with the times, too, a magazine carbine 
is necessary. 

This leads us to say a few words on the 
subject of mounted infantry. Mounted 
infantry is most invaluable as infantry 
to move about rapidly from point to 
point on horseback ; but to confound it 
with cavalry, or to imagine that it can 
be used as a substitute for cavalry, is, 
we think, a mistake. Conversely, it is 


wrong to invest cavalry with the double 


and distinct functions of cavalry and 
mounted infantry. You cannot train 
recruits in two opposite directions. You 
cannot impress upon them that their 
great mobility enables them to despise 
infantry, and at the same time instruct 
them to constantly dismount and com- 
pete with infantry as infantry. ‘The 
trained perfection of maneuvring,”’ the 
eye for country and ground, the brilliant 
seizure of an opportunity against de- 
moralized infantry or infantry whose 
attention is diverted cannot be combined 
with mounted infantry work; for such 
combination is antagonistic to the very 
raison d’étre of cavalry. 

Such raids as were carried out in the 
American war by the Confederate cav- 
alry (virtually a mounted infantry force) 
might very well be performed by small 
bodies of mounted infantry, unless in 
the case of the two opposing armies 
being stationary, when cavalry could be 
spared. But, for cavalry work pure and 
simple, let us have cavalry; and the 
sooner the “ authorities’ recognize the 
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urgent, the imperative necessity of in- 
creasing our cavalry force, the better for 
the British army and the British na- 
tion. 

With regard to artillery tactics, we 
have little to add to what we have 
already said, for in all probability the 
experience of the past will be confirmed 
in the future. Since 1870 the effective 
power of artillery has been greatly in- 
creased, what with flatter trajectory, 
greater destructive power, Scott’s sights, 
improved organization. The main prin- 
ciples for artillery are the same,—viz., 
a forward position on the line of march ; 
every gun that can be brought up to be 
massed at the beginning of the action; 
concentrated fire. The great power of 
concentrated artillery-fire lies not in the 
actual slaughter of men, but in the sud- 
den, visible loss which it occasions. It is 
this which shakes the enemy’s moral. 
Great as is the material effect of well- 
directed artillery, the moral effect is in- 
finitely greater; and it is moral power 
which decides the issue of a battle; for 
victory lies with that side which retains 
the power to move forward as a united 
whole if attacking, and to present a 
united front if attacked. 

Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe gives 
three thousand eight hundred yards as 
the normal (not extreme) range for ar- 
tillery coming into action effectively, 
and then it should be pushed on to from 
two thousand seven hundred to two 
thousand two hundred yards. Here the 
duel proper will be fought. Artillery 
which has silenced the enemy’s artillery 
should not advance nearer than about 
sixteen hundred yards to intact infantry, 
but may approach to within about eleven 
hundred yards of shaken infantry. At 
the decisive moment of the action it 
should not shun the closest range.* It 
is possible that Colonel Scott’s sights may 
have a very important effect on ranges 
in future, though to what extent cannot 
be decided until the next war. The in- 
creased power of the infantry rifles will 
probably necessitate an increase of the 
distances above given. 

The ammunition must be drawn from 
the wagons, that in the limbers remain- 
ing intact. Let requisitions for fresh 

4 Prince Kraft’s Letters on Artillery, p. 171. 
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supplies be sent back as often as neces- 
sary, but do not let the guns be with- 
drawn because ammunition is running 
short, as the moral effect. on one’s own 
people caused by such withdrawal may 


be very serious. 

Artillery must not withdraw before 
infantry ; but when worsted by artillery, 
it may temporarily move under cover to 
reappear when the infantry attack com- 
mences; for the guns must be turned on 
the enemy’s infantry the moment its ad- 
vance is commenced, regardless of the 
fire of his artillery. For this fire on the 
enemy’s advancing infantry an ample 
supply of ammunition must be reserved. 

The retreat of artillery, then, can only 
be effected before the infantry attack or 
after its repulse, never in the face of it. 

Experiments with smokeless powder 
in the German maneuvres afforded 
‘“‘overwhelming proof” that it is “a 
necessity of future warfare.’’ 5 


“Tt has been shown that, though there is 
still a smoke-cloud, it is so thin that a skir- 
mishing line cannot be seen by it beyond two 
hundred to three hundred metres, and though 
visible with artillery-fire at the moment of 
firing, it disperses at once. Artillery, therefore, 
gains the advantages of clear sight, both for 
observing and laying, and of being much less 
visible to the enemy, provided it is judiciously 
posted, so as not to show up on the sky-line. 
The advantages will be as against infantry and 
cavalry ; against artillery the enemy’s guns will 
be similarly situated. It follows that the artil- 
lery engagement must be more thoroughly 
carried out than before, until the guns of one 
side or the other are completely crushed. 
Even after this has been done, the preparation 
for attack by artillery-fire on selected points of 
the enemy's position must be more complete 
than formerly, for the fire effect of unshaken 
infantry armed with the small-bore magazine 
rifle and with smokeless powder will be 
enormous. 

“ But there is another advantage gained for 
artillery by the use of smokeless powder, that 
the intervals between batteries and guns can 
be materially diminished, so that positions for 
massed batteries will be more easily found.” 6 


As with cavalry and infantry, sim- 
plicity of formations and the abolition 
of all that is superfluous are advocated. 


“The extended formation is the one now 
principally employed in action. The fight is 


5U.8.1, Journal, vol. xxxiv. No. 154, p. 873 
(Mr. G. Saunders’s Lecture). 

Tbid., p. 1028 (Col. v. Lébell). (Guns can be 
placed in tiers, as the smoke of one tier will 
not interfere with the laying of another tier.) 
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commenced, and, in most cases, carried 
through to the end, in extended order. The 
extended line becomes, therefore, the principal 
fighting formation of infantry. Close forma- 
tion, nevertheless, still retains its full use in 
the case of troops held in readiness for action 
and for reserves and supports to the fighting 
line.” 7 


So runs sections 19 and 20 (Part IT.) of 
the German Infantry Drill Regulations 
of 1888; and this has been the leading 
idea, the basis of the training of infantry 
for the fight, in our own as well as in 
Continental armies for years past. 

The changes which have led to the 
present formations and tactical methods 
laid down in our Drill-Book of 1889, 
and in the corresponding though earlier 
Drill-Books of other European powers, 


| have been very gradually brought about. 


‘“‘There is scarcely a change of impor- 
tance which has been made upon the 
Drill-Book by the edition of 1889,’’ says 
Brigadier-General Macdonald, ‘ which 
has not had to knock at the door for ad- 
mission for a whole generation, at 
least.’ § 

In 1876 the Germans brought out 
what was called a “ reprint”’ of their old 
book, in which the new matter, based 
on the experience of the war with 
France, was mixed up with the old-fash- 
ioned, spectacular formations and move- 
ments. The conservatism and age of 
the Emperor William prevented the ex- 
punction of old matter, and the changes 
advocated could not be adopted wholesale 
until after his death. Meanwhile, the 
French ‘‘ Réglements sur le tir de ]’in- 
fanterie’”’ of 1882 frankly recognized the 
changed conditions of modern war. In 
1887 a new French ‘ Instruction pour le 
combat’’ was issued, ‘‘ the leading prin- 
ciples of which were, increased im- 
portance of the offensive; heightened 
fire effect by the narrowing of the front 
of attack; greater energy in carrying 
through an action by the closer order of 
the supports and reserves, etc.’’ 

On the death of his father in 1888, the 
Emperor Frederick initiated the reforms 
in the German Drill-Book, vhich he did 
not live to see carried out; and one of 
the first acts of the present e.nperor was 


TIbid., vol. xxxiii. No. 148, p. 587. 


8Tbid., vol. xxxix. No, 1538, p. 615. 
®Tbid., vol. xxxii. No. 145, p. 841. 
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to issue on the 1st of September, 1888, the 
‘new Infantry Drill Regulations, in 
grateful memory of his late Majesty, my 
father, to whose initiative their produc- 
tion is due.’’ The French Regulations 
to which we have just referred substan- 
tially embodied the German Regulations 
of 1888, and on the latter our Drill-Book 
of 1889 is in a great measure based. 

The principles underlying modern 
drill are, (1) simplification, so that no 
movement on formation may be taught 
which will not be of practical use on 
actual service; and (2) increased indi- 
viduality,—thus leaning towards the 
views put forward by Captain May. 

In Germany this individuality has 
been (and is now even more) recog- 
nized; but, as we have stated in our 
opening pages, it is lamentably deficient 
in our army. 

Hand in hand with this simplicity 
and this self-dependence must go, as in 
every well-trained organized body, dis- 
cipline and order. 

In the German Drill Regulations of 
1888 the zug is for the first time recog- 
nized as a fighting unit. We have de- 
scribed the formation of the German 
company-column in 1870. The com- 
pany, it will be remembered, was formed 
of two ziige, each three deep when in 
line; and when company-column was 
formed, these two ziige of three ranks 
became, by a somewhat elaborate pro- 
cedure, three ziige each of two ranks. 
Now the company is composed of three 
ztige, each zug under a subaltern, and 
formed in two ranks. Thus the three- 
deep formation has disappeared. Each 
zug of sixteen files and over is divided 
into half-ziige, and the half-ziige again 
into sections. These sections in extended 
order are called groups. The company- 
column is formed, like our quarter-col- 
umn from line, on a central company in 
battalion drill,—i.e., No. 1. zug forms up 
(seven paces) in rear of No. 2 zug, and 
No. 8 zug (seven paces) in rear of No. 1. 
‘“Company square’’—‘‘the last vestige 
in European tactics,” to quote Colonel 
Hale, ‘‘of a formation which the Ger- 
mans consider so well calculated to 
delay and restrict the development of the 
highest fire action at the most critical 
moment, and to co-operate with the ene- 
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my’s cavalry in its endeavor to provide 
a good target fur its artillery” “—is 
formed by the leading zug halting, the 
next zug wheeling outward, and the 
third zug closing and forming the rear 
face. 

We draw attention to this merely be- 
cause the question of square formations 
has been a good deal discussed among 
us of late years; the Germans deprecate 
the use of even this small company 
square, which is allowable only under 
very special circumstances. 

When ordered to extend, the leading 
zug in company-column (or any named 
zug in line) moves out, the other two 
ziige forming the support in line or col- 
umn. Re-enforcement of the fighting 
line is made “by the insertion of fresh 
ziige into the line itself, or by prolonging 
it. . . . The support, formed in column 
or line, marches without keeping step, 
and conforms to the movements of the 
fighting line. When under the enemy’s 
effective fire, it marches ‘in step,’ and 
every change of formation is avoided.”’ 

The most significant change is in the 
duties of the battalion commander, who 
no longer handles the battalion in the 
fighting line, the company commanders 
being responsible for the leading and 
handling of the four companies. ‘The 
whole system of infantry fighting,” says 
the Preface, ‘‘is based on the co-opera- 
tion of the several companies with one 
another in the various phases of the 
fight.” ‘Battalion fighting forma- 
tions no longer exist.’’ * 

The following are the concluding 
paragraphs of the Brigade, Regimental, 
and Battalion Instructions in Part I. 
of the German Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions: 

Section 229, F Brigade.— The deployment of 
the battalions for action rests in the hands of 
the regiment.” 

Section 225, E Regiment.—‘‘ The deployment 
of the company-columns for action rests with 
the battalion.” 


Section 219, D Battalion —“ The direction of 
the fight in the fighting line rests with the com- 


panies.” 


This denotes the consummation of the 
system of organized co-operation which 


10 U. 8. I. Journal, vol. xxxiii. No, 148, p. 577. 
11 Thid., p. 578. 


12 Tbid., p. 579. 8 Ibid. 
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had its origin at Sedan, and which has 
displaced elaborate drill. 

Every officer and soldier in the Ger- 
man army is supposed to be trained to 
think for himself, so that on occasion he 
may be able to act for himself. The 
simple formations given are to be thor- 
oughly mastered, so that their applica- 
tion to circumstances may come more 
readily. ‘* Normal formations should 
be given up without hesitation whenever 
the varying circumstances require it.”’ 

Whatever formation is adopted, the 
utmost development of fire should be 
aimed at, and the control of fire is in the 
hands of group-leaders and zug-leaders, 
upward. The effective application of 
fire-action is the guiding element 
throughout. 

In the case of infantry vs. infantry, 
the German Regulations say that ‘the 
result depends, apart from moral factors, 
on the musketry training, fire discipline, 
and the direction of firing. The com- 
mander’s task is to bring as many rifles 
as possible into action, or to gain the 
upper hand by concentrating the fire 
effect of extended lines on decisive 
points.” 15 ‘With regard to the action of 


infantry vs. cavalry, they say that ‘ in- 
fantry should remain convinced that it 
has nothing to fear from cavalry, even 
in superior numbers, if it retains its cool- 


ness and firmness. . . . The most effect- 
ual manner of receiving cavalry is to 
bring the greatest available number of 
rifles to bear upon it ;’’'® and as regards 
artillery, the fact that infantry only has 
superiority when the shortest ranges are 
reached should induce it ‘to get as close 
as possible to artillery by availing itself 
of the formation of the ground. In- 
fantry-fire should first be directed on 
any teams that may be visible, and then 
on the gunners.’ !7 

As we have said, the teacliing of our 
Drill-Book of 1889 was in a great meas- 
ure on the lines of the German Regula- 
tions; but we hope that in the new edi- 
tion a few more excisions will have been 
made, and the whole book written up to 
date in the matter of small-bore maga- 
zine-rifles and smokeless powder. We 

“U.S. I. Journal, vol. xxxiii. No. 148, p. 584. 
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by no means wish to advocate a slavish 
imitation of the Germans, who, after all, 
are not faultless. A good deal of what 
may work well in the German army 
may not suit the conditions of our army, 
while in other points—notably as re- 
gards savage warfare—we may be in a 
position to ‘‘ teach them a thing or two.”’ 
But we may well avail ourselves of the 
best points in the organization and 
working of the best army in the world, 
and apply them, if we can, to our own 
little army. . 

The general method of attack is simi- 
lar in all the leading European armies, 
and as the system laid down in our 1889 
Drill-Book is familiar to all our readers, 
we need not enlarge on the subject. The 
tendency has been to preserve a com- 
paratively narrow front for the purposes 


‘of better control and direction, for the 


more convenient placing of supporting 
troops, and to insure the steady advance 
being carried on by line after line, like 
waves, in order to admit of a strong co- 
herent line reaching the position. Sko- 
beleff, we believe, said that a succession 
of even as many as sixteen lines may be 
necessary to insure a successful attack 
on a well-defended position. The first 
line, or fighting line, includes the firing 
line with its supports and reserves. The 
second line, nominally for the purpose 
of delivering the actual assault, may be 
used up to knit the first line long be- 
fore; so that the third line, instead of 
holding the position and entering on the 
tactical pursuit, may have to perform 
the duties originally assigned to the 
second line. Thus the possibility of a 
line having to assume duties other than 
those for which it is at first intended, 
necessitates an ample succession of lines 
to insure the rolling on of a strong con- 
nected line up to the position itself. 

The best position for troops held in 
reserve is in rear of the flanks of the 
first line, for they then are in a position 
to fulfill the double objects of protecting 
the flanks while they are out of the 
main line of fire. 

In the German Drill Regulations the 
soldier is instructed not to halt during 
an advance without an order, and not to 
move from the point where he is posted 
on the defensive. It is pointed out that 
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it is far more important to secure the 
objects of the fight than simply to think 
of making use of accidents of ground. 

Stress is also laid on the importance of 
having a sufficiency of troops in hand to 
commence an action; for to enter upon 
an engagement with insufficient forces, 
with the intention of re-enforcing them 
by degrees (as at Spicheren and Colom- 
bey-Nouilly in 1870), means the con- 
stant engagement of inferior with su- 
perior forces. 

Attention to’preservation of rigid in- 
tervals, dressing, and such-like detail, is 
unimportant; the great thing is to pre- 
vent one portion of the fighting line 
from interfering with another by over- 
lapping, and thus masking its fire. 
Hence the importance of good direction. 

The points for attack and the selection 
of objects to fire at are primarily decided 
by their tactical importance for the time 
being. 

The advance should if possible be 
made uninterruptedly,—it should be 
continuous. Firing on the move has 
little results, and the frequent halts 
under fire unsteady men, and may tend 
to increase the number of stragglers. 

We may observe, by the way, that 
military histories rarely record the 
enormous amount of defection, strag- 
gling, hiding, etc., incidental to every 
battle. Sheridan in his Memoirs draws 
a graphic picture of old King William 
rating some of his runaway soldiers at 
Gravelotte. It is consoling for us to be 
told that the merit of British troops in 
this respect is that they will ‘‘ remain” 
just two minutes longer than those of 
other nations ! 

The introduction of small-bore maga- 
zine-rifles and smokeless powder will no 
doubt influence tactics, but to what ex- 
tent is as yet undetermined. 

“The most evident advantage of the new 
powder lies in the small amount of smoke 
created, which allows of better aim, and con- 
sequently better shooting. ...A further ad- 
vantage is in the better leading of the firing 
troops, the clearer observation of the indi- 

* vidual, and of the effect of fire. Unless re- 
quired for other reasons, the absence of smoke 
also allows of the pauses, formerly considered 
indispensable during the period of rapid fire, 
being omitted. On the enemy’s side it pre- 


vents his recognizing at once the exact situa- 
tion of the defensive position to be attacked. 
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In conclusion, the battle-field is rendered far 
more open to observation. These advantages 
may be claimed equally by the troops em- 
ployed in the attack and in the defense. Op- 
posed to them there are certain disadvantages 
to be recognized. The uncertainty of the aim 
(determining the enemy’s position) will be 
greater than formerly, which will detract from 
the advantage claimed for clearer observation. 
The difficulties of command will be enhanced 
by this circumstance; they demand a higher 
tactical ability and initiative from leaders of 
all ranks. The difficulty of recognizing the 
enemy’s position will demand a more thorough 
reconnoissance, and render the command 
more than formerly dependent on reports of 
others.” 18 


On the whole, the new rifles and the 
smokeless powder will leave the balance 
of advantage with the defense. For the 
attacking force will have great difficulty 
in discovering the position of the ene- 
my’s batteries and intrenched infantry, 
while being itself exposed during its 
advance to a deadly fire. Yet it must 
be remembered that this advantage 
would only hold good throughout in the 
case of a purely passive defense; and a 
purely passive defense is a thing of the 
past. The offensive or active defense,— 
which is our traditional style of fighting 
against Europeans, on account of the 
smallness of our army precluding the 
adoption of offensive tactics,—at the 
moment the counter-attack is entered 
upon, becomes the offensive, and there- 
fore transfers the balance of advantage 
to the enemy. Hence the advantage to 
the defense from the introduction of the 
new rifles and the smokeless and more 
powerful powder is not so great as it 
would at first sight appear to be. 

In his précis of Colonel von Lébell’s 
Report for 1889, Colonel Hildyard thus 
sums up the general conclusions to be 
drawn from the small experience we at 
present have of the smokeless powder 
and small-bore rifle: 


“The fire action will begin at far greater dis- 
tances than formerly; fighting in extended 
order will be the only form adopted, not only 
for the opening and carrying through of the 
fight, but also for its decision. Movements of 
bodies of troops in the vicinity of the enemy’s 
fire will be more difficult; columns must be no 
longer exposed to it. The extension of front 
of the fighting troops, no less than the distances 
between the several lines and the reserves, will 


18 U.S. 1. Journal, vol. xxxiv. No. 154, pp. 1019, 
1020 (Col. v. Lébell). 
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be increased. Direct advance on the enemy, 
without his fire having been previously beaten 
down, will expose the troops to destruction. 
Frontal attacks without simultaneous pressure 
on the flanks will not secure any decisive 
advantage. The deployment will have to be 
carried out earlier, owing to the increased 
difficulty of reconnoissance. 

“The spade will be more than ever an arm 
in the hands of the infantry,—even during the 
attack. It may at the same time be noted that 
earth-works, such as shelter-trenches, etc., must 
be given a far stronger profile, looking to the 
increased penetration of the small-bore bullet. 
Whether night-fighting will obtain increased 
importance, as is frequently maintained, is un- 
certain, for fire is of small importance on these 
occasions. In any case, it is indispensable to 
accustom the troops to the peculiarities of fight- 
ing at night,” 19 


Major Otto Wachs, in his remarks on 
the German autumn maneuvres of 1890, 
says,— 


“One does not intend to fight night battles 
in the future, a view which does not put out 
the possibility of assembling before daylight, 
and with daylight to begin with superior forces 
a decisive battle.” 2° 


As the remarks of this well-known 
writer, from which we quote, are among 
the most recent contributions to military 
literature, it is interesting to note what 
he says regarding the influence of the 
new rifle, as evidenced in the German 
mancuvres of last year: 


“The low trajectory of the projectile from the 
new rifle, its accuracy in hitting the aim, and 
its wider sphere of activity, have caused the dis- 
tances to be increased from where the beginning 
of the action takes place. . .. Till the begin- 
ning of this year (1890) it was thought a tactical 
fault if troops began to fire at a greater distance 
than from four hundred to five hundred metres. 
This has been altered suddenly by the ‘Ter- 
turen,’—that is to say, by the supplements to 
the ‘ Felddienst-Ordnung.’ These supplements 
say plainly that it is forbidden for columns and 
lines to stand unsheltered if within range of 
artillery and infantry fire, and they order to 
begin firing at greater distances than before. 
These two directions change at once the tactics 
of the columns and of the lines into the tactics 
of the shooters. According to the new rules, the 
infantry fought in the first line in swarms of 
shooters, and where the country was favorable 
the troops were allowed to rally. Years ago no 
one would have imagined that the time was so 
near that, as happened in the last manceuvres, 
ten companies of one regiment were engaged 
as shooters while only two remained closed as a 


19 U.S. I. Journal, vol. xxxiv. No. 154, pp. 1020 
1021, 


® Tbid., p. 1087. 


reserve. It happened that when an army-corps 
was in action whole brigades fought in masses 
as shooters,” 21 

Clearly, then, the whole question of 
infantry tactics is at present in a very 
unsettled and uncertain state. As re- 
gards fire control, Major Wachs con- 
tends that it is rendered easier. Yet we 
may assume that volley-firing by men 
in extended order will be as difficult as 
before; and though volley-firing, if it 
can be carried out, is most effective, 
especially on the moral of the enemy, 
we are inclined to think that indepen- 
dent firing, well controlled, will be the 
fire of extended troops, volleys being re- 
served for closed lines under cover, and 
at the earlier stages. There is the same 
repugnance as before to long-range firing, 
the opinion of most men being that it 
repays the expenditure of ammunition, 
while it prolongs the mental and moral 
strain, and decreases the reliance of the 
men in their weapons if they see that 
their fire does not seriously impede the 
assailant’s advance. Yet it may be that 
long-range fire will have to be resorted 
to, as Major Wachs hints; and if the 
opening of fire does not mean, as it used 
to, the comparative cessation of control, 
long-range fire from a defensive position 
must tell tremendously. 

One point of importance which we 
have not touched upon is the absence 
from our infantry training of any sys- 
tem of grouping. The group system has 
for some years past been adopted by all 
other European armies. The commander 
of the Forth Volunteer Brigade pleaded 
ably for the establishment of a group 
system in our army, in the admirable lec- 
ture to which we have more than once 
referred. The late Colonel Brackenbury 
drew attention to the importance of the 
subject in his valuable book ‘ Field 
Works.’’ Captain Mayne, in his ‘ In- 
fantry Fire Tactics,’”’ has shown the ad- 
vantages of such asystem. The question 
has been discussed in the Army and Navy 
Gazette, and elsewhere. Yet, in this re- 
spect, we are in statu quo. The German 
group consists of eight to twelve, the 
Austrian eight to fourteen, the Italian 
ten, while the French is a quarter-section. 
Brigadier-General Macdonald suggests 


21 Tbid., pp. 1038, 1034. 
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a group of eight, or two sections of fours, 
the group leader being ‘‘either a cor- 
poral or an experienced man selected.’’”* 
As far as possible the group, whatever 
its numbers be, should always be to- 
gether,—in the barrack-room, on guard, 
and on fatigue, as well as on parade. Of 
course, in our army, with our apologies 
for battalions, with our numerous 
“duties,” ‘fatigues,’ and “ billets,’’ 
with our frequent drafts for the foreign 
battalions, the establishment of the group 
system in this full and complete manner 
is next to an impossibility ; but there is 
no reason why we should not inaugu- 
rate it and practice it as far as we 
can, at any rate on all ‘strong as possi- 
ble’? parades, in the summer months 
when there are no drafts for foreign ser- 
vice. Personally we should like the group 
of eight, but the group should consist of 
a multiple of four; and if eight is con- 
sidered too small, let us have a group of 
twelve, provided we can get a group at 
all. There can be no doubt whatever 
that ‘‘a good grouping system eliminates 
as far as possible the tendency to con- 
fusion,’’ and renders easier “ the rallying 
out of confusion.’’ 

The training of our own as of other 
armies having been for years past for 
extended-order fighting, and extended 
order having come to be regarded as the 
inevitable, the only possible, method of 
attempting to advance against modern 
fire-arms, the publication in Germany, 
two or three years ago, of that remark- 
able pamphlet, ‘‘Ein Sommernacht’s 
Traum,” came like a bolt from the blue. 
It stirred all thinking soldiers in Ger- 
many and elsewhere on the Continent, 
and provoked warm discussion. In 
England, owing, no doubt, in a great 
measure to the apathy of our press as to 
what goes on abroad, the very existence 
of the pamphlet was known but toa few. 
Only recently has it been placed within 
reach of all by the publication, in the 
United Service Magazine, of Captain 
Gawne’s excellent translation,—‘ A 
Summer Night’s Dream.’”’ The clever 
author of this able pamphlet tells us that 
when the Germans, in 1870, dissolved into 
skirmishing swarms in facing breech- 

#2 U. 8, I. Journal, vol. xxxiv. No. 153, p. 624. 
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loader fire for the first time, the men 
were beyond control of their officers; 
that the plucky and determined few 
maintained the fight, while the many 
became an undisciplined rabble. He 
cites many cases of abject cowardice. 
He contends that the desire for dispersed 
order cum discipline is a desire for im- 
possibilities. Either we must ‘ surren- 
der order and discipline in the fight,” 
‘accustom the infantry to fight in dis- 
ordered masses,” and “organize dis- 
order,” .or we must “give up the 
attempt to control crowds which have 
neither discipline, regularity, nor lead- 
ers;’’ must “altogether forsake the 
dispersed formation and accept as our 
principle,—cohesion, not dispersion ; 
mass, not individual fighting ; separate 
units, not mobs.” In a word, he pleads 
the ‘abolition of extended order.” 
“The extension of masses,’’ he says, 
‘is the evil soil in which the poisonous 
plant, the men’s habit of hiding them- 
selves away, flourishes so luxuriantly, 
and unfolds its ugly flowers.” He ad- 
vocates the employment of “ ziige in 
single rank and in close order’ for the 
fighting line, the strength of the zug 
being not more than fifty men. His 
‘‘close order” is, in fact, men in single 
rank, shoulder to shoulder, so thor- 
oughly disciplined as to fire only vol- 
leys by word of command, and to disdain 
cover, except what they happen to obtain 
when ordered to liedown. ‘“ In disper- 
sion,” he says, “‘ itis difficult to be stead- 
fast ; in close order it is difficult to be 
weak.” 

The “ Dream” sets forth in detail the 
suggested manner of conducting an en- 
gagement. Into these details, and ‘‘ Col- 
onel Hallen’s’’ method of keeping the 
men together, we cannot enter, but must 
refer our readers to the pages of the 
United Service Magazine. The inten- 
tion is not to return to linear tactics, but 
to advance ; to introduce ‘' rejuvenated 
linear tactics, suitable for modern fight- 
ing, and consisting of handy single 
ranks, with no depth of formation ;’’ 
to ‘‘restore again the shaken faith in 
thorough leadership.” 

A writer in the Morning Post, some 


% See United Service Magazine for June, July, 
and August, 1890. 
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months ago, expressed the hope that as 
warm a discussion as followed the ap- 
pearance of the pamphlet in Germany 
would be brought about by its publica- 
tion in England. Doubtless it excited a 
vast amount of interest and created a 
profound impression, which would have 
been very much greater still but for the 
misleading title of the brochure. As yet, 
however, the hoped-for discussion has 
not come about to any noticeable extent. 
Is it because the arguments advanced 
appear sound and incontrovertible? Is 
the majority of thoughtful soldiers still 
sitting on the fence, undecided whether 
to come down on the old and well-known 
ground of extended order, or to try the 
promised land of the ‘‘Summer Night’s 
Dream’’? Wecannot pretend to answer 
this question, nor shall we attempt to 
discuss the practicability of the proposals 
so powerfully and graphically put for- 
ward. Whatever individual opinions 
may be held as to these proposals, there 
is no doubt that no more valuable con- 
tribution to military literature has ap- 
peared for twenty years. We hope still 
that able men may come forward for the 
actual threshing out of the suggestions 
propounded by the gallant Prussian 
officer who, in the interest of his profes- 
sion, has so courageously exposed the 
shortcomings of his countrymen in the 
campaign of 1870. 

Whatever be the future of tactics, we 
hope, as we believe, that British officers 
and men will uphold the honor of the 
country, and that, in spite of the meagre 
support and encouragement which they 
receive from the nation at large, they 
will prove themselves equal to the calls 
which may be made on their skill, on 
their valor, and on their endurance. 


The Naval Manceuvres of 1891, 
(From the New York Sun.) 


Wirs the exercises of Admiral Walk- 
er’s squadron for the benefit of the 
naval reserve in Boston harbor and at 
Fisher’s Island, and with those which 
are to: be conducted later in the season 
along the coast between Cape Henlopen 
and Bar Harbor for the instruction of 
the fleet itself, the present summer will 
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long remain notable in our navy. But 
it has also been remarkable on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Austria’s plan of 
mobilization has included twenty-eight 
vessels, divided into two squadrons, one 
for the attack and the other for the de- 
fense of the Dalmatian coast. Ger- 
many’s fleet, also divided into two op- 
posing squadrons, comprises twenty-six 
vessels under Vice-Admiral Deinhart, 
including seven or eight ironclads. 
France, in her Mediterranean manceu- 
vres, employed more than sixty vessels 
and more then ten thousand men. The 
English mancuvres, conducted in the 
North Sea, have as usual called out very 
large forces, comprising two main squad- 
rons and two smaller fleets. 

The climax in the French mancuvres 
was an attack upon Toulon, which was 
defended by forty batteries, mounting 
one hundred and thirty-four guns, and 
by torpedo boats. The attacking fleet, 
headed by the “ Formidable,” and num- 
bering about sixty vessels of all sizes 
and classes, including several of the best 
modern French armor-clads, opened a 
concentrated attack against the St. Man- 
drier fortifications, and after heavy firing 
forced their way into the harbor. One 
of the lessons drawn from the mancu- 
vres, which this year were very satisfac- 
tory, in spite of a few collisions, was-the 
excellent service of the heavy armor- 
clads. It was officially reported that 
these vessels during nearly three days 
kept up a high rate of speed and without 
accident. It was also laid down as a 
proposition demonstrated by experience 
that if a squadron of armor-clads of in- 
ferior speed is accompanied by an ade- 
quate number of swift unarmored cruis- 
ers or dispatch vessels, it can inform 
itself of the movements of a faster hostile 
squadron bound for the western Mediter- 
ranean and thus be able to check its 
designs. It was further shown that the 
vessels most needed by France are large 
swift cruisers. 

Still another noteworthy feature was 
the successful employment of a captive 
balloon towed by a war steamer. The 
French originated the use of balloons on 
shipboard three years ago, in experi- 
ments with the ‘‘ Implacable”’ and ‘ In- 
domptable,”’ and then founded a regular 
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naval balloon station near Toulon. Last 
year these experiments were repeated, 
with improvements in towing the balloon, 
and this year a small] steamer took it 
along without difficulty. It is found that 
the balloon, attached by a line several 
hundred feet long, can be towed at the 
rate of ten knots, and that the com- 
mander can ascend to any height re- 
quired for observing the enemy, and 
give his orders by signal or telephone. 
Thus, after doing away on war-ships 
with the lofty masts that once furnished 
lookouts, naval science is bending itself 
to supplying their place with the cap- 
tive balloon. In the next naval war we 
may perhaps see some officer winning 
renown, like that of Farragut in the 
shrouds at Mobile, by this new form of 
going aloft to direct the battle. 

The British mancuvres lasted three 
weeks, and included both tactics and 
strategy of importance. The critics fell 
upon them as usual, finding fault with 
trivial details, in the same spirit that 
caused one of them, glancing across to 
our side of the Atlantic, to declare that 
‘the naval mancuvres at New York 
were a greater fiasco even than the per- 
formances of Admiral Tryon’s and Ad- 
miral Seymour's fleets in British waters 
last year,” and all because of the fouling 
of the cables of the “Concord” and 
‘¢ Newark,” which is an incident hardly 
remembered here. Still, it is generally 
admitted that most important results 
have been shown, particularly in the 
rapidity with which the English squad- 
rons in home waters can be mobilized. 
There was also something of a reaction 
in favor of the tremendous 110-ton guns, 
which were worked with remarkable 
ease. Finally, the armor-clads unques- 
tionably got the better of the torpedo 
boats by attacking them and their pro- 
tectors. Those critics who like to take 
a gloomy view consider that the maneu- 
vres show that the many torpedo gun- 
boats built by John Bull are a waste of 
money. The real lesson is to be gained 
by taking the matter the other way 
about. What is shown is that England’s 
great navy of powerful battle-ships, on 
which she has spent enormous sums, and 
which is the chief source of her naval 
reliance, is not to be neutralized merely 
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by an enemy’s torpedo flotilla. It was 
certainly more important for her that 
the result of the mancuvres should show 
a victory for her armor-clads than a vic- 
tory for her torpedo craft. The anxiety 
also in regard to the guns of the heaviest 
calibres will probably be less marked 
after the experiences of this summer. 
The general conclusion must be that this 
fifth annual series of maneuvres is fruit- 
ful in suggestions and lessons, like those 
that have preceded. 





ALL THE Wortp’s A Stace, and to enable 
every one to act his part well needs that he 
shall be in perfect health. The very best of 
actors require prompting occasionally, and so 
it is with the functional parts of our bodies, 
they sometimes require prompting. A slug- 
gish liver, impaired digestion, or weak stomach, 
if taken in time, only need a little prompting 
to set them right, but if neglected may lead to 
complications that will necessitate a physi- 
cian’scare. Anarticle that has, comparatively 
speaking, been but recently introduced in 
America, is by far the best little prompter in 
all the aforementioned cases. We refer to 
Beecham’s Pills, a staple article in England. 
having been before the British public for over 
fifty years and already in great demand in 
every other English-speaking country through- 
Out the world. These pills are really a wonder- 
ful medicine, arousing and strengthening the 
system and prompting every organ to the 
proper performance of its part. It has recently 
been shown that they are nine times more 
used in England than any other patent medi- 
cine and have the largest sale of any in the 
world. In fact, they are the World’s Medicine. 
No home in America need be without this 
famous and inexpensive remedy, for although 


they are proverbially pronounced to be “ Worth 
a guinea a box,” they can be obtained of any 
druggist for 25 cents, or from the Sole Agents 
for the United States, B. F. Allen & Co., 365 
Canal St., N. Y. City, who will forward them 
to any address upon receipt of price. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘* United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Tue following circular explains itself. 
It is to be hoped that Companions will 
respond promptly and generously. 


THE WAR LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 


Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States. 


(Chartered April 21, 1888.) 


President of the Board of Governors, 
Brevet’Lieut-Col. Joun P. NicHo.son. 
723 Waunut Sraeer, 
PaiLaDeLrais, Pa., August 1, 1891. 
To the Companions of the Commandery of the 

State of Pennsylvania, Military Order of the 

Loyal Legion of the United States: 

The reorganization of the Board of 
Governors of ‘‘ Taz War LIBRARY AND 
Musrvum,” and the unanimous calling 
of Colonel John P. Nicholson to the 
presidency, is indicative that the work 


assigned the Board will be prosecuted to 
a successful issue. 

That there should be erected a suitable 
building, memorial in its character, for 
the preservation of the literature, relics, 
and mementoes of the ‘“‘ War for the 
Union,” combining within its walls a 
“Home” for the Commandery, with 
Head-quarters for the Commandery-in- 
Chief and other Veteran Military Socie- 
ties, and that such building should be 
located in this historic American city, 
requires no argument. 

The Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States had its birth 
in Philadelphia, and this has been the 
Head-quarters of the Commandery-in- 
Chief from the date of organization. 

To-day there stands no monument or 
memorial in this patriotic and loyal 
city ‘‘to the men on land and sea who 
gave their lives in the war which re- 
stored the Union and maintained the 
Constitution.” 

It is left to our ‘‘ Order’’ to erect this 
‘‘ Memorial Building,” thereby honor- 
ing this grand old Commonwealth, 
prompt to pledge its financial support, 
this city that gave birth to the Inde- 
pendence of the Colonies, and is filled 
with historic memories, and our own 
loyal organization, that here first ex- 
isted, and by this act shall be perpetu- 
ated. 

We appeal, Companions, with confi- 
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dence and patriotic fervor, for the sinews 
of war. 

We invoke your National, State, and 
Municipal pride. We recognize the ne- 
cessity of some self-denial and self-sacri- 
fice, but to the men that responded to 
the call of their country in her necessity 
from 1861 to 1865 this is not untrodden 
ground, and we know to whom this ap- 
peal goes. Command us to go “for- 
ward,” and the Memorial Building will 
stand forth another bright luminary in 
the constellation of American Patriot- 


ism. 
It is proposed to erect the building in 
an eligible locality, of proportions ade- 


quate for the purposes indicated, original 
and ornate, in which the ‘‘ memorial’’ 
characteristics shall be a conspicuous 
feature, to cost from $250,000 to $300,- 
000. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
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contributes $50,000, the Commandery 
with its 1000 members must add $100,- 
000, upon the securing of which it is 
proposed to appeal to the patriotic City 
of Philadelphia and to the friends of the 
soldier and sailor in our City and State. 
Subscriptions can be made payable quar- 
terly, semi-annually, or annually. 
Companions, aid in erecting ‘this 
grandest Memorial in the Country,” and 
let every name be of record upon the 
‘‘Contributors’ Tablet’? to be erected 
upon its walls. 
Awaiting your prompt response we 

are your obedient servants, 

R. Date Benson, 

Ws. W. Frazier, JR., 

N. C. MitcH4£11, 

Tuos. 8. Harrison, 

SAMUEL GooDMAN, 

Finance Committee of the Board of 
Governors. 





GENERAL VANNOVSKY, ADJUTANT-GEN- 
ERAL RUSSIAN ARMY. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL VANNOVSKY 
comes from the nobility of the govern- 
ment of Minsk, and was born on the 
24th of November, 1822; on ending the 
course of studies of the First Moscow 
Corps of Cadets he was promoted to the 
rank of ensign (praporctchik) of the Life 
Guard, Finland Regiment, on the 22d of 
July, 1840. 

In the rank of lieutenant, with a 
number of other officers of the (cbogsetra 
yredsetet sbapdcitckin damarbosd) com- 
bined guard battalion, which was as- 
sembled at the (oopszyobost rebpomsi- 
ost: norkb) infantry regiment of instruc- 
tion, he received the best thanks, on the 
24th of October, 1848, of Grand Duke 
Nicolas, Senior, for the exemplary con- 
dition in which he found the command. 
On the 6th of December, 1848, he re- 
ceived the first cross of St. Anne, third 
degree. Then, in the rank of second 
captain, in consequence of the war in 
Hungary, he participated in the march 
of the guard troops (from 15th of May 
to 7th of November, 1849) to the west- 
ern limits of the empire. On the 29th 
of November, 1853, he was attached to 
the Kamtschatka Infantry Regiment, 
to participate in the military opera- 
tions; on the 12th of July, 1854, to the 
Samostzk Regiment of chasseurs (now 
the Sixtieth Samostzk), in which, with 
the rank of guard captain, he com- 
manded a battalion till the 8th of Oc- 
tober, of the same year, when he was 


again returned to the Life Guard, Fin- 
land Regiment. On the 18th of De- 
cember, 1857, he received the order of 
St. Vladimir, fourth degree (eb nerame), 
with sword, for his exemplary action 
during the attack of the Silistrian for- 
tress. He was promoted to the rank of 
colonel on the 6th of April, 1855, and 
in this rank, on the 18th of November, 
1857, he was appointed as director of 
For the 
admirable success of his directorship 


the officers’ shooting-school. 


he twice received the special thanks 
During 
this time appeared his first work, printed 


of the emperor for his duties. 


in the second number of the Boenni 
Sbornik (Military Review) for 1861, en 

titled ‘‘A Few Words about teaching 
Troops to shoot at Target and the Neces- 
sity of decreasing the Number of Target 
Regulations distributed Yearly.” Dur- 
ing the last year of his superintendency 
of this school he was promoted, on the 
80th of August, 1861, to the ‘rank of 
major-general. On the 31st of October, 
1861, he was appointed director of the 
Pavlovsky Corps of Cadets. In conse- 
quence of the transformation of this 
corps, he was appointed, on the 26th of 
September, 1868, a director of the First 
Military Pavlovsky School. On being 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant-gen- 
eral, October 26, 1868, he became com- 
mander of the Twelfth Infantry Divi- 
sion, which he left on the 31st of August, 
1871, for the place of commander of the 
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Thirty-third Infantry Division. During 
the period of his commanding the above 
division he several times fulfilled the 
duties of commander of troops of the 
Kieff Military District. While filling 
this position he received the imperial re- 
port thanking him for the admirable con- 
dition in which the troops presented (in 
September, 1871) themselves in the re- 
view to Grand Duke Nicolas, Senior. 
His interest in the drilling of troops 
was expressed in the work, edited by 
P. S. Vannovsky in 1875, entitled ‘In- 
structions: How and What to teach 
Privates.”’ 

On the 1st of November, 1876, he was 
appointed commander of the Twelfth 
Army Corps; in this rank he, on the 
14th of April, 1877, passed the river 
Prute near the hamjet of Unzeni, and 
entered the territory of Roumania. On 
the 28d of June, he, with the staff and 
with a part of the troops of the corps, 
passed the Danube at Simnitza; on the 
27th of June, he was appointed acting 
commander of the staff of the Rustcheosk 
detachment. For the battle at Tres- 
tenika and Mechki (when the present 
emperor repulsed Suleiman Pasha, on 
the 80th of November, 1877) he re- 
ceived the order of St. George, third class. 
Being from the 24th of February, 1878, 
commander of the troops of the East de- 
tachment (afterwards named the North), 
he was appointed, on the 26th of Febru- 
ary, 1878, adjutant-general to the em- 
peror. On the 26th of February, 1880, he 
entered the general staff, being left in the 
position of commander of the Twelfth 
Army Corps. On the 22d of May, 1881, 
he was appointed a director of the Min- 
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istry of War, and on the Ist of January, 
1882, was confirmed minister of war, 
being left as adjutant-general. On the 
15th of May, 1888, on the day that the 
present emperor entered the throne, he 
was promoted general of infantry. 

General Vannovsky is at present an 
Honorable member of the Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Academy, Michael Artillery and 
Nicolas Engineer Academies, and of the 
St. Peter’s Academy of Sciences. Then, 
by imperial permission, he was entered, 
with all his family, in the military class of 
the Don troops, and was also entered into 
the list of the Kuban Cossack troops, with 
the rank of honorary senior (Nosemsetus 
conspukb). 

Not mentioning the mass of foreign 
crosses and orders that he has, General 
Vannovsky has the following Russian 
orders and crosses: St. George, third 
class; St. Vladimir, first, second, and 
third classes, with sword, fourth class 
with sword and ribbon; St. Alexander 
Nevski, with diamonds; White Eagle, 
St. Anne, first and second class, both 
with the imperial crown; St. Anne, 
second and third; and St. Stanislas, first 
and second classes. The Order of Alex- 
ander Nevski, with diamonds, was pre- 
sented to him with an imperial rescript, 
and the Order of St. Vladimir, first 
class, with the imperial edict (diploma), 
in which was mentioned the devotion 
of the minister and his zeal on strength- 
ening the military establishment of 
Russia without increasing the expendi- 
tures. 

His fiftieth year jubilee was celebrated 
July 22, 1890, after ten years service as 
minister of war. 
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